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Jutia CooLey Attroccui—Is a former Chicagoan 
who now resides in California. Her first book 
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books, the last of which, Spectacular San 
Franciscans, in 1950. 
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G. Grorce Fox—Rabbi Emeritus of the South 
Shore Temple, Chicago, is the author of many 
books on Judaism, the latest of which is Jews, 
Jesus and Christ. 
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came to the U. S. in 1939. He studied at 
Columbia University, and has served in the 
U. S. Armed Forces. 


Topros GELLER—Died in 1949. He specialized in 
biblical and religious subjects. His work hangs 
in many national museums and in galleries 
abroad. 


Cart Graso—lIs literary editor of THe CxIcaco 
JEWISH Forum. 


Muton Hinpus—Is Associate Professor of English 
at Brandeis University. He is the author of 
The Crippled Giant, a volume dealing with the 
contemporary French writer, Louis Ferdinand 
Celine. His interest in Proust is of long-stand- 
ing and articles by him dealing with various 
aspects of the matter have been published in 
magazines over the last twelve years. 


Homer A. Jacxk—Civic leader, is minister of the 
Unitarian Church of Evanston, Illinois. He has 
written about Africa for the Saturday Review, 
The Progressive, Christian Century, and other 
publications. 


Samuet Kretrer—Is a reviewer of stage plays for 
Yiddish and English publications. 


BernarD Manpet—Teaches at Fenn College in 
Cleveland. His articles have appeared in vari- 
ous historical journals. His first book Labor: 
free and slave will be shortly published. He 
is at work on a biography of Samuel Gompers. 


MorssavyeE Marans—Resides in Brooklyn. His 
work in sculpture throughout the years met 
with wide acclaim. Many of his productions are 
exhibited in universities and national galleries. 


ALFreD Maunp—Is associate professor of English, 
State Teachers College, Livingston, Alabama. 
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ciological subjects, he is also the author of 
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of Arthur Koestler, and other books. 


ELEONORE OPPENHEIMER—Is now in Germany on 
a fellowship from the John Hay Whitney 
Foundation to make a study of German 
anti-Semitism. 


RaPHAEL Patat—Is a professor of anthropology 
at the Dropsie College and the author of Israel 
Between East and West: a study in human 
relations. 


Putip Rierr—Is instructor in sociology at Bran- 
deis University. He is the author of a forth- 
coming book Sickness and Society; Toward the 
Understanding of Sigmund Freud. 


Setwyn S. Scowartz—Author of several books 
of poetry, is editor of Veiter, a quarterly in 
Yiddish. 

Davin Secet—A Chicago artist, has exhibited his 
work in Chicago and New York. 


Moses A. SHutvass—Is Professor of History and 
acting chairman of the Department of Gradu- 
ate Studies at the College of Jewish Studies 
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Lron SteErn—Well known composer, is the author 
of The Racial Thinking of Richard Wagner. 
He is head of the department of music at 
De Paul University. 


NatHan P. Sremnserc—Is a Chicago artist who 
has exhibited in several American museums 
and in Paris and London Galleries. 


Oscar TarKov—Is on the staff of the Chicago 
office of the Anti-Defamation League. He is 
the author of a novel, Bravo My Monster. 


NaTHAN VizonsKy—Resides in Los Angeles, Cal- 
ifornia. A foremost exponent of the Jewish 
dance, he was first to bring it to the concert 
stage. He has directed a number of outstanding 
Jewish spectacles in Chicago and elsewhere. 
He is the author of a book on Jewish folk dances. 


Harry E. Wepeck—A frequent contributor to 
many periodicals, is the author of a novel 
entitled Mortal Hunger. 


ALFRED WERNER—Is associate editor of THE 
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CuarLEs Wuite—Painter and lithographer, was 
born in Chicago and studied in that city’s Art 
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Arab Sn filtration 


scene in 1948 after defeating the armies 

of the Arab League of nations in the 
War of Independence—termed the “first 
round” by the vanquished Arabs who are 
trying to salve their wounded feelings. 
Israel is to disappear from the interna- 
tional scene in a future war, termed the 
“second round,” whose date has not yet 
been announced. But before the much 
vaunted “second round,” the Arab coun- 
tries, led by Jordan, Egypt and Syria, 
which border on Israel, have joined hands 
in a long-range plan to bleed Israel to 
death by interminable acts of murder, 
pillage and theft. These acts, carried out 
by raiding gangs of marauders, euphem- 
istically called “refugees” by the Arabs, 
keep Israel’s borders in a constant state 
of seething agitation. Perhaps no border 
this side of the Iron Curtain is as heavily 
guarded by one side and deliberately 
trespassed by the other. Perhaps no other 
country in the world expends as much as 
Israel does, in men and material, to pro- 
tect itelf from the vicious onslaughts by 
its neighbors which have culminated in 
a war of infiltration. 

It should be noted that this war is only 
one phase, albeit the most publicized due 
to its loss of human life, in an overall 
programme to sap Israel’s fighting strength 
and to weaken her in other respects. The 
boycott, aimed at keeping Israel’s products 
off Arab shelves, strikes at Israel’s eco- 
nomic survival. Refusal to enter into re- 
gional water-sharing schemes is another 
blow. On the propaganda front, the Arabs 
are vociferous in their demands that the 
Arab refugees be admitted to Israel. They 
use the refugees to blacken the name of 
Israel by saying that the refugees were 
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deliberately expelled by the Jews in a 
new type of “imperialistic” penetration. 
The full effect of this is not felt so much 
in the West, where the public is less 
emotional in its approach, but rather in 
Asia which is in the throes of throwing 
off its colonial status. 

An indication of the size and violence 
of these border raids can be gleaned from 
statistics presented to the Security Coun- 
cil early in 1954 when it met to discuss 
Israel-Jordan border tension. Since the 
General Armistice Agreement, signed at 
Rhodes in 1949, Jordanians alone have 
killed 218 Israelis and wounded 300 more. 
This does not tell the entire story, since 
infiltrators from the Gaza Strip, border- 
ing on Egypt, have managed to make the 
lives of Negev settlers a living hell. Syria 
is the third offender in the order of 
importance; Lebanon trails the list, a 
poor fourth. 

The Arab raiders have suffered heavily, 
more than six killed for every Israeli. All 
these fell on Israel territory and there is 
no accurate way of estimating how many 
were wounded and managed to escape, 
or were killed and dragged across the 
Armistice Lines by their accomplices. But 
the Arab countries have large pools of 
men to draw upon, and do not feel the loss. 

The choice of infiltration as a semi- 
official military weapon to cripple Israel 
was a stroke of genius for the entire 
blame can be conveniently shifted to the 
refugees. Infiltration is caused by refu- 
gees, men, women and children, driven 
from their homes, destitute, living on 
foreign charity, starving to death, the 
Arab countries claim. They are only try- 
ing to salvage something from the de- 
bacle of 1948. They cross the Armistice 
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Lines at night to regain some part of 
their former possessions. 

The refugee problem is indeed a press- 
ing one, Israel counters, but notes that 
Israel is not responsible for the mistakes 
of the Arab leaders who advised the 
Palestinian Arabs to desert their homes 
and lands so they would not impede the 
progress of the victorious Arabs coming 
to sweep the Jews “into the sea.” And 
again, the Israel authorities ask: How do 
“impoverished” refugees come to own 
pistols, rifles, machine-pistols (stens, 
tommy guns), mines, grenades and huge 
quantities of explosives? 

The complicity of the leaders of the 
Arab states in border violations has been 
proved too often for infiltration to be 
written off as “refugees.” The most damn- 
ing piece of evidence against Jordan was 
that country’s signature, early in 1952, 
on the first of several “agreements to curb 
infiltration.” Jordan kept her word—and 
criminal infiltration dropped 75 per cent 
within several weeks. But the agreements 
were dropped half a year later by Israel 
after most of their effectiveness had evap- 
orated when Jordan consistently refused 
to continue to uphold her end of the 
bargain. A second series of agreements 
proved worthless. 

But the figure, 75 per cent, took root in 
Israel minds. Jordan could, if she actively 
tried, eliminate 75 per cent of all border 
violations. Perhaps some way could be 
found to force Jordan to “actively try.” 
The idea of retaliatory raids grew and 
grew and exploded into the Kibya affair 
in which 66 Jordanians were killed by an 
Israel force which swept across the border. 

Another piece of damning evidence was 
the Huleh drainage incident of 1951 which 
almost flared up into a minor war and 
which had world-wide repercussions. Al- 
though Syria officially denied that regular 
Syrian troops had participated in the fight- 
ing, it later published in the Syrian Official 
Gazette a list of soldiers decorated for 
“their brave stand” in the fighting. (In 
the present Israel-Syrian dispute on the 
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Jordan River hydroelectric project, Syria 
has apparently abandoned the use of 
arms.) 

Several Jordanians, in full battle dress, 
have been killed in Israel. One carried 
papers calling on all Arabs in Jordan to 
offer him active assistance in the fulfil- 
ment of his mission since he was on 
“active duty.” 

Refugees are only one facet of the 
complex problem of infiltration. A great 
deal of marauding is done by refugees 
without official sanction, no doubt can 
exist on this score, but the others are 
most certainly being cleverly exploited 
to this end by the countries which shelter 
them. 

How does infiltration aid the Arab 
countries? In a dozen different ways. As 
already noted, the Arabs gain prestige. 
The inglorious defeat of seven Arab na- 
tions with a population of 40 million by 
the poorly equipped and hastily trained 
Israel forces in 1948 rankles deep in 
their breasts. Until this blot is eradicated, 
and sinks into a minor and highly ex- 
plainable temporary reversal in world 
history, and is completely expunged from 
their own, things will never be the same 
for them. The “eye for the eye” motif, 
the Arab habit of century-long blood 
feuds, must be taken into account. Every 
act of terrorism, although it costs them 
dearly, is regarded as a justifiable act 
of heroism. 

This fostered hatred of Israel also serves 
another purpose, that of keeping the Arab 
masses, as distinct from the refugees, 
in check. 

If eyes can be focused with burning 
hatred on an outside enemy, less time is 
available to examine the semi-feudal 
conditions prevailing at home. The re- 
distribution of land, the establishment of 
schools and social services, inequalities, 
all necessarily fade into the background 
when an enemy threatens from outside. 
Infiltration is being used as a political 
weapon to keep the refugee and other 
Middle East problems alive in western 
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capitals. It is serving the same purpose as 
the numerous riots and acts of terrorism 
did in the years preceding establishment 
of the State. There can be no doubt that 
if the situation continues to deteriorate, it 
will call for a series of international con- 
ferences and inquiry commissions since 
the threat of unrest seriously disturbs the 
West’s plans for a defence pact in the 
region. The status quo, unsatisfactory as 
it is, must not degenerate into another 
war. The area as a whole may be subject 
to “pacification” by foreign powers, and, 
the Arabs hope, at the expense of Israel 
which has little to offer in competition 
for Arab oil. 

A third motive is military attrition. 
Infiltration not only takes a high toll of 
Israel lives and property, but it is partly 
responsible for keeping the nation’s youth 
in the Army for long periods when they 
could be used to productive ends. It forces 
Israel to maintain at an unwavering fight- 
ing pitch its trained men so they may be 
rushed to any point of the border in the 
hour of need. A special force, the Border 
Force, was formed to meet the threat 
of infiltration. 

Outlying settlements must be heavily 
guarded. In considering the future of 
every new hamlet, village or settlement, 
military considerations must override 
economic and agricultural factors. These 
new settlements, moreover, are not given 
a chance to develop normally since their 
inhabitants must maintain an eternal vigil 
against marauders who strike swiftly and 
deal out death in the still of the night. 

The value of the goods stolen ranges 
into millions of Israel pounds. Nothing is 
too small or too large to be taken. Tele- 
phone wire is stripped from pylons, irriga- 
tion pipes torn from their fixtures, live- 
stock rustled and now and then entire 
fields are surreptitiously harvested. 

As a military factor, infiltration defeats 
its own ends. The world was stunned by 
Israel’s military exploits in 1948. Beset as 
it is at present with problems of develop- 
ment and economic freedom, Israel would 
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be quite willing to rest on its laurels and 
to turn to constructing houses, building 
roads, establishing industries and laying 
more irrigation pipes. But the marauders 
impose on Israel the task of maintaining 
a mobile and highly effective fighting 
force which is trained under battle con- 
ditions. The “second round” will bring the 
Arab states face to face with the Army 
they helped to train. 

A final motive is to weaken Israel by 
keeping the Arab minority in the State of 
Israel in a mood of passive hostility from 
which they may be aroused to sabotage 
when the hour strikes. The Israel Arabs 
are told they will have to choose between 
supporting the Israelis or the invading 
Arab armies. The minority has reacted 
in different ways. They have sheltered 
infiltrators, have engaged in smuggling, 
and have even, it is believed, actively 
aided infiltrators or raided their Jewish 
neighbors. Torn between their loyalties 
to their new State and their blood rela- 
tives, often members of the same family 
living across the border, they are placed 
in an unenviable position. 

Should they side with the authorities, 
they are traitors to their Arab brethren, 
should they side with and give aid to 
infiltrators, they face the swift retribution 
of the State. They try to assume a dual 
role. They try to avoid becoming involved 
with infiltrators who come to murder and 
loot, but they do maintain pleasant and 
profitable relationships with the less harm- 
ful type who come only to smuggle. They 
must weigh the consequences carefully. 
It must not be forgotten that most of the 
Arab villages are just as open to, and 
have suffered, at the hands of the mur- 
derous infiltrators. There can be no doubt 
that the Arab minority in Israel has, 
thanks mainly to infiltration, become alien- 
ated from the Jewish majority. This pres- 
ages no good. Later it can be used as an 
excuse to drag the problem of this minor- 
ity before an international conference. 

The murderous gangs strike hard, fast 
and retreat with a minimum of effort 
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showing that they have undergone “vig- 
orous military training aimed at prepar- 
ing their activities for one purpose—mur- 
der and sabotage,” as the Israel Army 
spokesman defined the raids. They show 
that they possess an accurate and de- 
tailed knowledge of the place to be at- 
tacked, the best time to stage the attack 
and the best routes, and alternate ones, of 
approach and withdrawal. This is the most 
frequent type of “criminal infiltration.” 


A second type involves the active par- 
ticipation by the Arab Legion or the 
Jordan National Guard although the ma- 
rauders are not regular soldiers but prob- 
ably “refugees” who have undergone some 
military training. Here, after looting, often 
in broad daylight, they race for the border 
to escape under the protecting fire of the 
Legionnaires or Guardsmen. 

Unofficial infiltration is of several types. 
Many Arab refugees try desperately to 
cross the lines and to seck their fortunes 
in Israel after throwing themselves upon 
the mercy of their brethren. They come 
unarmed and in rags, but if not stopped, 
they would initiate a movement whose 
momentum would inundate the country 
with destitute newcomers who hold little 
love for Israel as such. Many others en- 
gage in smuggling, not only between Israel 
and the Arab countries, but between the 
Arab countries themselves since Israel 
separates Egypt from the others. Israel 
has unintentionally disrupted one of the 
most ancient and profitable professions of 
the Middle East: hashish running. Hash- 
ish, the marijuana of the Arabs, is grown 
principally in Lebanon and Syria and 
one of its chief markets is in Egypt. 

Violations of minor importance are in- 
advertently crossing the Armistice Lines 
and cultivating large stretches of no- 
man’s-land which lie fallow on Israel’s 
borders. 

What can Israel do to stop border ten- 
sion, to end infiltration? Nothing. At least, 
nothing she has done so far has shown 
any signs of success. Appeals to the West- 
ern powers, who can influence the Arabs 
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to stop their present tactics, have proved 
fruitless. A Security Council ruling, if 
given, would be pointedly ignored or 
written off as impossible to fulfil, since 
infiltration is not an official act but the 
work of “impoverished” refugees. This 
has been the result of Mixed Armistice 
Commission decisions. The M. A. C. is 
only able to rule on guilt and innocence; 
it cannot enforce any decision or inflict 
punishment. 

An international police force, which 
would patrol the borders to stop infiltra- 
tion and which would pursue perpetrators 
into the offending country, might be of 
some help. But to be truly effective, it 
would have to be quite large and neither 
Israel nor her Arab neighbors would 
ever agree to stationing a moderate size 
foreign army within their boundaries. 

Retaliatory raids have some worth. The 
Arab village attacked suddenly realizes 
that the game can be played by either 
side with deadly effect. It looks askance 
on gangs of infiltrators massing nearby 
since it knows that they may be replaced 
the next night by the same type of force 
which swept into Kibya, the most famous 
of retaliatory raids, or into Nahalin. (It 
should be noted that the nation backed 
the Kibya raid almost unanimously, al- 
though there were cries of defiling the 
“sanctity” of Jewish arms because all 
those killed were not able-bodied men). 

But the chastised village, while not 
indulging in more raids or serving as a 
base for outside marauders, holds a deep, 
bitter feeling of resentment towards the 
Israelis. And this resentment plays into 
the hands of the Arab overlords who are 
interested in creating an intense feeling 
of hatred along the Armistice Lines. Short 
of an all-out war, Israel has no other 
means of reacting except through such 
raids. 

Permitting the wholesale immigration 
of the Arab refugees to Israel, which the 
Arab states have often held to be a pre- 
requisite for signing peace treaties, would 
only admit the havoc which now hovers 
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around the border to a strategic position 
within the State. The emotions of the 
Arab refugees have been so successfully 
played upon by the Arab leaders that 
they can be exploded into violence at will. 
It would take a proverbial 40 years until 
their loyalties to Israel could be trusted. 
Until then, they would feel free to follow 
the propaganda line poured over the Arab 
radio stations calling for revenge. 

The Arab refugees must be taken from 
their camps, now strategically located 
along the Armistice Lines, and resettled 
elsewhere. Enough space exists in the 
Middle East so they can be turned into 
productive citizens of the countries now 
housing them. Numerous plans have been 
worked out for their resettlement, but 
little has been done. 

Infiltration with all its ramifications is 
no series of small pin pricks intended to 
irritate and not to destroy. It is an open 
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festering wound of more than guerrilla 
proportions which robs Israel of a much- 
needed breathing space. Fortunately, how- 
ever, the new State has been able to grow 
and expand despite the harrowing inroads 
made by the nightly raids of predatory 
gangs. But like every deadly infection, it 
must be eradicated at its source. 

The only solution envisaged at present 
is peace as called for by Israel. A series 
of peace treaties between Israel and her 
Arab neighbors, based on the need for 
wholehearted cooperation and mutual 
understanding, would eliminate most of 
the present border friction. Some would 
remain, but only on the scale which every 
border breeds. Acceptance of Israel as an 
independent state and recognizing her 
co-existence as an integral part of the 
Middle East would bring peace and pros- 
perity to this troubled section of the 
world, such as never yet experienced. 
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Constantinople's Jubilee is a Jewish Jubilee 


years ago, there occurred one of the 

greatest historical events of the out- 
going Middle Ages: the city of Constanti- 
nople, proud capital of the Byzantine Em- 
pire, was captured by the Turks. For a 
period of three hundred years the Empire 
had fought a losing battle against the 
young and forceful Asiatic nation. Gener- 
ation after generation the Turks wrested 
from it pieces of its vast territory. The 
proud Empire called to its help the Chris- 
tian nations of Western Europe. But this 
only delayed the catastrophe; it could not 
prevent the ultimate downfall of the 
doomed Empire. And so, the year 1453 
witnessed the final act in the historic 
drama: Constantinople changed into Istan- 
bul and became the capital of the mightiest 
Moslem ruler, the Sultan, and its famous 
Cathedral of St. Sophie became (and still 
is) a Moslem mosque. 

The fall of Constantinople was a po- 
litical event of great significance. Sud- 
denly Christian Europe realized that the 
Byzantine Empire, which, with all its 
weakness, had held up for centuries the 
Turks’ march on Europe, no longer ex- 
isted. Europe was open to a Turkish in- 
vasion. And the Turks, in fact, began 
driving towards the heart of Europe. They 
occupied the entire Balkan peninsula, 
parts of Hungary, and a large number of 
Mediterranean islands. From time to time 
they tried to reach Vienna, the capital of 
the Holy Roman Empire. 

Fear of the Turks became the central 
problem in European politics during the 
next 250 years. Everybody was afraid of 
them, and several Christian governments 
tried to come to terms with them by sell- 
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ing out the interests of other Christian 
nations. 

The fall of Constantinople and the 
emergence of Turkey as the strongest 
power in Europe became a great event 
also in the history of the Jews. The Ju- 
bilee of the fall of Constantinople is in 
the fullest sense also a Jewish Jubilee. 


II 


During the thousand years of the ex- 
istence of the Byzantine Empire a Jewish 
community lived within its territories. 
They were a separate Jewish group, 
known historically as the Romaniote Jews 
(because Byzantium considered itself 
the “true” Rome) or Gregos (ie. Greek 
Jews). They spoke Greek and had a 
prayerbook, the Machzor Romania, quite 
different from the other known orders of 
prayers. They were never very numerous 
and their fate was never too happy. The 
anti-Jewish laws enacted by the early 
emperors of Byzantium, Theodosius and 
Justinian, were in force for hundreds of 
years and never permitted the Jews to 
raise their head. Another group of laws 
imposed upon the Jews certain very in- 
sulting duties. Heavy taxes and recurring 
local expulsions added to make the empire 
a sort of a hell to its Jewish inhabitants. 
Under these hard conditions, also the cul- 
tural life of Byzantine Jewry remained 
poor, excelling only in the field of re- 
ligious poetry, called Piyut, and in the 
Midrashim. In poetry and in the memory 
of the great past the Byzantian Jews 
sought comfort. 


It was at the close of the thirteenth 
century that the situation began to im- 
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prove. This was due to the influence of 
Jewish immigrants from Germany who, 
in the wake of their expansion, began to 
settle in the Balkan countries. German 
Jews were so cruelly treated at that time 
that settlement in the anti-Semitic Byzan- 
tine Empire looked attractive by com- 
parison. The new immigrants imported a 
more active form of Jewish life and con- 
siderably strengthened the structure of 
the Jewish communal organization. 


III 


This was the situation when the Turks 
took the capital in 1453. The Turks ruled 
a great empire with a variety of national 
and religious groups. They therefore 
necessarily developed a system of relig- 
ious tolerance, in which the different 
groups could live peacefully side by side. 
In this system, there was space for a 
Jewish group striving for a better life. 
And so Jewish life in the Balkan countries 
began to change radically. The chief rabbi 
of Constantinople was recognized as the 
official representative of the Jews and 
enjoyed the status of a high dignitary. 

The new situation deeply impressed a 
certain Joseph Zarfatti, an immigrant 
rabbi from Germany. So he sent to the 
Jews in the Western countries an enthusi- 
astic call to settle en masse in Turkey, 
promising them complete religious free- 
dom and manifold economic opportunities. 
The call came at a very critical moment. 
A wave of blood accusations was rolling 
over Southern Germany, costing many 
Jewish lives and holding in terror the 
entire Jewish population. Under these 
conditions Zarfatti’s call encouraged Jew- 
ish immigration to Turkey, since we know 
that precisely then the German Jewish 
element in Turkey increased quickly, ap- 
proaching in numbers the native Jewish 
community of the Gregos. Turkey was 
rapidly expanding. It needed qualified 
workers, merchants, financiers and phy- 
sicians. The Jewish immigrants belonged 
in the majority to these economic cate- 
gories and were received very heartily. 


IV 


The full significance of the year 1453 
in the history of the Jews became evident 
about forty years later, when a quarter 
of a million Jews were expelled from 
Spain. The majority of these Jews either 
succumbed to the ordeal of their wander- 
ings or were baptized by force in Portugal, 
where the majority of them had hoped 
to find refuge. Only the eighty thousand 
who went to Turkey (except for an ad- 
ditional ten thousand who settled in Italy) 
were saved and could start a new life. If 
not for Turkey, the disaster of the expul- 
sion would have been immensely increased. 

This colossal force of Jewish immigrants 
poured into Turkey within the short 
period of about a year, forshadowing 
scenes of later times, when Jewish mass 
immigration reached this country or the 
State of Israel. They poured in like an 
avalanche, absorbed almost completely 
(though not without a dramatic struggle) 
the native Romaniote Jews and imposed 
an explicitly Sephardic character upon 
the Jewish community. A sort of a new 
“Golden Age” of Spanish Jewry set in 
in Turkey. Salonique, one of Turkey’s 
foremost cities, came to be known as a 
Jewish “Republic,” with its famous port 
closed for traffic on Sabbath; exporters, 
agents, merchants and longshoremen—all 
were Jews. 

Especially significant became the Jewish 
community in the capital. It has been 
estimated that, in the year 1500, the Jew- 
ish population of Constantinople num- 
bered about 30,000, a population large for 
that period. Jewish financiers, physicians 
and all kinds of experts were increasingly 
successful, and their standing gained im- 
portance with the growing expansion of 
the empire in Europe. 

The Christian nations of Europe, which 
only a few decades earlier had looked 
with a mixture of bewilderment and pity 
at the refugees from Spain, were amazed 
to see how quickly they had become a 
leading factor in the political and economic 
growth of their new homeland. In fact 
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Jewish influence in Turkey was often 
exaggerated. The following event is very 
illustrative: In 1571 the Republic of 
Venice hitherto a haven of refuge for 
many Jews, decided to expel them. The 
Jews took energetic steps to have the 
decree revoked. The matter dragged on 
for about two years and the decree of 
expulsion was finally abolished. A con- 
temporary Hebrew writer tells us how 
the expulsion came to be revoked. Many 
Jews, believing that the threat of expul- 
sion would be carried out, decided to 
embark before the “rush” of the exodus 
started. They chartered a large number 
of vessels, which began to crowd the port 
of Venice. It so happened that the am- 
bassador of the Republic in Constantinople 
returned home. When he noticed the un- 
usual number of vessels and learned the 
purpose for which they had come, he 
hurried to the Doge and explained to 
him that once the Jews left the city, they 
would go to Turkey and add new strength 
to the Turks’ might. Turkish strength— 
he said—was created by the skill and 
wealth imported by the Spanish Jews. 
This story is verified in a letter of an 
ambassador of another country, who was 
then also residing in Constantinople. It 
shows that the Venetian ambassador’s 
assertion was an accepted opinion. 


The belief that the Jewish immigrants 
made Turkey great was only strengthened 
by the activities of the controversial but 
brilliant personality of Don Joseph Nassi. 
It would lead us far astray to retell here 
the amazing and stormy career of this 
Portuguese marrano who became one of 
Europe’s most outstanding statesmen in 
the sixteenth century. Suffice it to say 
that shortly after his arrival in Turkey 
Don Joseph became very close to the 
imperial court. He quickly acquired a 
thorough knowledge of the obscure path- 
ways of Turkish politics and threw him- 
self keenly into the turmoil of a fight 
between two pretenders to the crown. He 
probably contributed a great share to 
“his” candidate’s victory and so became 
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the leading man in Turkey’s politics. 
Certain European monarchs, who had a 
guilty conscience in connection with the 
former marrano’s sufferings, constantly 
suspected him of plotting to bring about 
their ruin. Leon Kellner, Herzl’s friend 
and a famous scholar, thinks that through 
the person of Shylock, the bloodthirsty 
Jew, Shakespeare wanted to point at the 
Turkish Jew before whose wrath the 
Christian nations trembled. It is quite 
possible that Kellner is right. 


How Don Joseph tried to avenge the 
evil done to his coreligionists is best 
illustrated by the most remarkable act 
of Jewish self-defense in the sixteenth 
century. In 1556, a number of marranos 
in the papal harbor city of Ancona were 
arrested by the Inquisition and subse- 
quently burned alive. Among the victims 
were some of Don Joseph’s friends and 
business associates, former marranos, who, 
like him, had escaped from Portugal and 
believed that in Italy they had reached a 
secure haven. Their tragic death caused 
great sorrow in Jewish circles, unaccus- 
tomed to an auto da fé in enlightened 
Italy. The desperate wrath of the Jews 
found its expression in a large number of 
Hebrew poems in which the martyrs were 
eulogized for their steadfastness and 
courage. Don Joseph, however, was a 
type who did not know the meaning of 
despair. In the entanglements of Turkish 
politics, he had learned that a wrong is 
to be avenged. So he decided to strike 
back. At his initiative, Turkish Jewish 
merchants, who maintained business re- 
lations with Ancona, declared a boycott 
against its harbor. During the months 
that the boycott lasted, the Papal City 
was almost ruined economically. It was 
saved from a complete catastrophe only 
by Jewish disunity, which broke up the 
boycott after several months. 

Don Joseph Nassi also made an attempt 
to foster Jewish settlement in Palestine. 
He obtained from the Sultan a permit to 
colonize Northern Palestine around the 
city of Tiberias. His plan was to build up 
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industries by encouraging the immigration 
of Jewish artisans from the Papal States 
in which they were, as we have seen, 
cruelly oppressed. 

Don Joseph’s plan caused considerable 
commotion among the Jews in Italy, and 
entire communities prepared to embark 
for Palestine. Some of the groups actually 
reached Tiberias and began the work. 
However, at this point their benefactor 
suddenly dropped the project. There is 
no full explanation about these events. 
There is some evidence that the opposition 
of the neighboring Arabs made Don 
Joseph doubt the possibility of going 
through with his plans. But it also seems 
that his interest turned to some other, 
more selfish, plans: namely, he hoped to 
become king of the island of Cyprus 
through the appointment of the Sultan. 
Be that as it may, the colonization plan 
of Tiberias remained a pre-Zionist episode, 
not yet sufficiently clarified as to its scope 
and the reasons for its failure. 

Don Joseph’s end was that of other 
sultanic “favorites.” His numerous en- 
emies succeded, after years of intriguing, 
in undermining his position. The Jews as 
a community, however, remained un- 
harmed. Other Jewish “favorites,” men 
and women, took Nassi’s place in the 
lobbies of the palace, and Constantinople’s 
Jewish community continued to flourish. 
Its strength, stability and wealth were a 
result of the basic fact that the Turkish 
empire, in its rapid expansion, found in 
its Jews the type of citizen it most ur- 
gently needed. 


Vv 


Against the background of political 
stability and economic prosperity, Con- 
stantinople’s Jewry built up a magnificent 
structure of cultural and social activity. 
Famous rabbis stood at the head of its 
colleges, and brilliant scholars wrote sig- 
nificant works in the fields of Jewish 
jurisprudence and exegesis of the Bible. 
Simultaneously a network of Hebrew 
printing presses sprang up, which wrote 
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a golden page in Jewish literary history. 
The importance of the Jewish printing 
presses lies in the fact that in Turkey 
Hebrew books could be printed without 
previously being censored. In the Chris- 
tian countries they were subjected to 
censorship and correction by hostile 
clergymen or converts, who quite often 
completely deformed the text. In addition, 
Hebrew printing was completely prohib- 
ited in Italy in 1553 and thousands of 
Hebrew books were burned by order of 
the Pope. 

In respect to Jewish charity also, 
Constantinople Jewry did much to help 
its brethren. The city became, along with 
Venice and Amsterdam, one of the three 
centers from which all financial assistance 
for the Jews in Palestine was directed. It 
held this position with distinction down to 
the eighteenth century. It was the wealthy 
and influential Jewish center which in 
those dark times gave to the Jews in 
Palestine that political and economic as- 
sistance without which it probably could 
not have survived. 

Of utmost significance was the activity 
of Constantinople Jewry in favor of the 
victims of the Chmielnicki massacres in 
Ukraine in 1648. Not only were an esti- 
mated hundred thousand Jews murdered 
by the Cossacks, but additional tens of 
thousands, mainly women and children, 
were taken captives by the Tartar allies 
of Chmielnicki, and thrown on the slave 
markets of the Near East. At this point 
Constantinople Jewry stepped in. It 
quickly assigned large funds and re- 
deemed about 20,000 of the captives. The 
chronicler of the events, Nathan Hanover, 
gives us in his famous book Abyss of 
Despair the following touching remark 
about Constantinople’s Jewry: “Our 
brethren in Constantinople, the Lord 
preserve them, redeemed them together 
with other Polish captives, numbering 
approximately twenty thousand souls. 
They expended vast sums of money, all 
that was asked of them. They provided 
food and shelter for them to the present 
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day (1653); they favored them with many 
services without limit. The entire land of 
Turkey manifested such generosity, es- 
pecially the people of Salonica, may the 
Lord preserve them.” 


VI 


The Jewish tragedy of the Thirty Years 
War (1618-1648) which culminated in the 
massacres of Chmielnicki, together with 
a number of social, political, and religious 
causes, brought about in the year 1666 
the most fascinating messianic episode in 
the history of our people. The movement 
was created by a Turkish Jew, Sabbatai 
Zevi, and the attempt was made to revive 
the Jewish State in the Holy Land. Fail- 
ure was inevitable and disappointment, 
cruel. Modern Jewish historians know 
how to explain this strange movement 
which caused a shock to Jewry from 
which it did not recover for more than a 
hundred years. Despite all that, the move- 
ment was a mighty demonstration of the 
Jewish will to be redeemed and of the 
unquenchable belief that the messiah 
would come. For the first time, all the 
world was shown that the connection of 
the Jewish people with its old homeland 
was a tangible historic factor. The Sab- 
batai Zevi movement reminded the non- 
Jewish world, in no uncertain terms, that 
there existed a claim of the Jews to their 
homeland. Who knows how important 
were the invisible strands which run from 
the strange messianic movement of the 
seventeenth century to the UN decision 
of November 29, 1947? This great demon- 
stration of Jewish faith was made by 
Turkish Jewry. It was its last great share 
in an active Jewish history before it began 
to decline. 


VII 


Constantinople’s Jewry, and Turkish 
Jewry in general, began to lose importance 
along with the decline in power of the 
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sultan’s empire since the close of the 
seventeenth century. Its might began 
gradually to dwindle; it lost important 
provinces, and became more and more 
the “Sick Man of Europe.” As a result, 
it lost most of its significance in inter- 
national politics and its social degradation 
proceeded rapidly. 

Together with the country as a whole, 
Turkish Jewry underwent an inevitable 
process of pauperization, degradation and 
levantinization. In the reawakened his- 
torical activism of the Jewish people in 
the nineteenth century, the voice of Con- 
stantinople’s Jewry remained almost un- 
heard. It was now a backward oriental 
community in the capital of a backward 
nation. But this cannot obscure the golden 
pages it wrote in Jewish history in the 
times of its greatness. The center of the 
Jewish people departed to other shores. 
But the memory of Constantinople’s 
greatness and its social and cultural con- 
tributions to our people is alive. Indeed, 
Constantinople’s Jubilee is a Jewish 
Jubilee. 





.... America is a state of mind. It is democracy 
in action. It is a spiritual adventure. It is the 
affirmation of the brotherhood of man. America 
is a place where labor is dignified and self- 
respecting. Led by a Talmudic scholar like 
Gompers into strong, cohesive unions. Headed 
by Torah-nourished men like Sidney Hillman 
and David Dubinsky who translated the ideals 
of Amos into the everyday vocabulary of the 
working man of every faith and every color so 
that the worker of America is the envy and 
model of workers in all other lands. 


America is a state of mind-of growth and 
idealism and of renaissance, of hope and altru- 
ism and brotherhood, of dreams of human dig- 
nity and of peace and of security and moral 
grandeur. ... 

Antta Lisman LEBESON 
Congress Weekly 
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the American trade union movement 

from 1881 to 1924, acquired his edu- 
cation through indomitable effort against 
tremendous obstacles. Born in the tene- 
ments of London’s east side in 1850, he 
was sent to the Jewish free school in 
Bell’s Lane near his home. Here, with 
some five hundred other youngsters, 
from the neighboring Ghetto, he learned 
the three R’s, geography and history. He 
stood third highest in his class, but had to 
leave after four years to go to work. 
However, he continued his studies in the 
Night Free School, being introduced to 
the Talmud, Hebrew, French, and music. 
After a brief trial at shoemaking, he was 
apprenticed to the cigarmakers’ trade, at 
which he worked for twenty-six years. 

At the age of thirteen Gompers’ family 
emigrated to New York, where they set- 
tled in a small tenement in “Little Ger- 
many,” the neighborhood east of the 
Bowery on the lower end of the island. 
In this squalid apartment, with little sun- 
light or air, pervaded with the stench of 
the latrines, a nearby slaughterhouse, 
and wet tobacco leaves on the floor, 
Samuel worked at the bench for a year 
and a half with his father, making cigars. 
Then he went out and got a job in a 
cigar factory. 

But squalor and hard work could not 
repress the amazing energy of the youth 
and the thirst for knowledge which he 
had acquired in his brief schooling in the 
old country. He determined to improve 
his education at the workingmen’s uni- 
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versity, Cooper Union. There he partici- 
pated in a debating club and attended the 
Saturday night lectures and classes quite 
regularly, studying a wide assortment of 
subjects. It is evident from Gompers’ 
mature life that these studies had only a 
tangential influence on his thought and 
activities. In all the education he acquired 
during those youthful years, there was 
probably only one idea that he developed 
and maintained through his life, and that 
was his attitude toward religion and the 
‘organized churches. His parents had not 
been strictly orthodox, but they had ob- 
served the principal religious holidays. 
But Samuel, even in his childhood, had 
felt that natural instinct was more im- 
portant than blind obedience. As he said 
later, he was by nature a non-conformist, 
and this was certainly true at least at 
that stage of his life. 

His instinctive rebellion against the 
restraints of orthodoxy found expression 
and was greatly influenced by the views 
of Felix Adler. Adler was a German Jew 
whose father had been a rabbi. After 
studying at Columbia University and in 
Germany, he became professor of Hebrew 
and Oriental literature at Cornell. In the 
middle 1870’s, he formed the Ethical Cul- 
ture Society, to which he delivered reg- 
ular Sunday lectures wherever a room 
could be found. He eschewed dogma as 
both unimportant and unprovable, and 
in fact harmful, for wrangling over the 
source of the moral law only diverted 
men from their proper course, which 
should be to study the nature of the moral 
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law and to apply it to “the sad realities 
of the times.” Man’s duty toward his 
fellow man was far more important than 
his so-called duties toward God. Dogma, 
he asserted, had elevated man’s concern 
with future salvation to an unwarranted 
prominence as against the interests of the 
present life, and had inflamed the hatred 
of man against his brother. The law of 
conscience was sufficient to guide and 
elevate our lives toward the attainment 
of virtue and justice. In short, the deed 
is superior to the creed. His goal was to 
refresh the moral sense, to develop a 
moral ideal that would inspire man “to 
help in lifting up the fallen, to lend free 
utterance to the complaints of the op- 
pressed, to brand the iniquities of our 
time, to give our hearts warmth and the 
labor of our hands to the cause of their 
redress, and to push on with whatever 
power we may have, the progress of our 
race toward those high and holy goals of 
which the dreamers dream, the prophets 
prophesy.” 

Adler’s New Ideal was the Kingdom of 
Heaven on earth, based on the natural 
rather than the supernatural, on science 
rather than prayer. Its priests were the 
men of science, dedicated to the pursuit 
of knowledge; priests of art, dedicated to 
the service of beauty; “priests of Moral- 
ity, artists of the Good, sages in the 
science of Virtue, teachers of the Ideal.” 
It was to be established, not by divine 
intervention, but by the exertions of men. 
And its goal would be the establishment 
of a just social order in which the distribu- 
tion of wealth would be governed by the 
sentiment of brotherly love. 

Gompers was attracted to this search 
for a rational ethical standard “that would 
have meaning in the affairs of everyday 
life,” and he joined the Ethical Culture 
Society. If he ever had any church affili- 
ation, he dropped it in his youth, and 
neither he nor any one else could remem- 
ber the time he attended a church or 
synagogue except to deliver a sermon on 
the labor movement. He never observed 
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any holidays, and prescribed a secular 
funeral for both his wife and himself. In 
short, he was a confirmed agnostic. 


But in matters of religion, as in others, 
Gompers was much less concerned with 
its philosophical implications than with 
its bearing on human welfare and ad- 
vancement. In 1892 he joined Robert 
Ingersoll, the famed free-thinker, Eliza- 
beth Cady Stanton, the women’s suffrage 
leader, William E. B. DuBois, militant 
spokesman of the Negroes, George Gun- 
ton, labor reformer, and others in an 
effort to establish a Society of Human 
Progress. They appealed to “liberals, so- 
cial reformers, and earnest agitators” to 
assist them in a plan to educate the masses 
from a free-thought standpoint through 
Sunday lectures, reading rooms, and con- 
ferences. The group protested against the 
creed of superstition and the bigotry of 
institutional religion, not on theological 
grounds, but because the organized 
churches were the foremost foes of science 
and of the search for truth, enlightenment, 
and the ethical advance of humanity. 
They pointed out that the church “has 
ever sided with the wealthy oppressor 
against his striking employee; with the 
capitalistic plutocrat in his persecution of 
the proletariat; with slavery against the 
claims of liberty. . .” They also protested 
against the unjust distribution of wealth, 
the deprivation of the masses of their 
rightful opportunities, and the casting of 
the weight of the government behind the 
selfish monopolists. In order to remove 
the shackles of “ancient superstitions and 
religious puerilities” from the minds of 
the people, this band of “earnest agitators” 
demanded the absolute separation between 
church and state, the abrogation of all 
Sunday and religious laws, the removal 
of the authority of the church in the 
morals of the individual and of society, 
the discontinuance of the use of the Bible, 
prayer and hymns in the public schools, 
the taxation of church property, and the 
abrogation of all laws which were preju- 
dicial to the interests of the working class. 
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This mingling of free-thought and social 
reform appears in all of Gompers’ 
thoughts on the subject. He could see no 
purpose in the “cackling” of the priest- 
hood, “except it is to dull the senses of 
the masses that they may be contented 
with their lot in life, regardless of how 
miserable and degrading that lot may 
be. . .” He asserted that the workers 
would not surrender their right to any 
bliss that might be in store for them in 
the hereafter, but what they wanted was 
a better now, and they wanted it now. 
“If we are to have such a blissful here- 
after, we want to get used to it, so that 
we will not be shocked at the grandeur 
of the heavenly world and will be able 
to appreciate it.” 

There was never any question in 
Gompers’ mind that the trade union 
movement had it all over the church any 
way he looked at it. It was more effica- 
cious in the development of social moral- 
ity, in the quickening of man’s sympathetic 
nature, and in subordinating his selfish 
animal nature to the attainment of the 
general aims of humanity. It was a more 
potent instrument than the promise of 
reward or punishment in heaven for per- 
suading employers to grant fair conditions 
to the workers. And it certainly was a 
more effective agency than the church 
for achieving the ideals of the Sermon on 
the Mount. As he often said, the brother- 
hood of man and the “humanitarian cause 
of labor and service for that movement 
is my religion.” 

Of even more concern to Gompers than 
the oppressing role of religion, was the 
hostility of the churches to labor. Most 
ministers, he told one of them, cared 
little to have the workers with them ex- 
cept as they might influence them “to 
bear a yoke of oppression and be the 
sycophantic slaves of their more favored 
fellow men.” To another he complained 
that the churches were not in touch with 
the hopes and aspirations of the workers; 
that they had no sympathy with the causes 
of their misery; that they had little con- 
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ception of the rights denied the workers 
and the wrongs inflicted on them, or if 
they did they lacked the courage or inde- 
pendence to proclaim it from their pulpits; 
and that they frowned down upon the 
labor movement with contempt. Some 
churches had even employed their ecclesi- 
astical authority to force their communi- 
cants to leave their unions. 

These facts convinced Gompers that the 
churches were “allied to the money in- 
terests and [were] basically capitalistic,” 
that they generally threw their influence 
on the side of the wealth possessors as 
against the workingmen in every contest, 
and that they sought to divert the atten- 
tion of the laborers from the redress of 
their present grievances to the “good 
time to come hereafter.” The churches 
were, in fact, by their indifference or 
antagonism to the efforts of the working- 
men, criminal parties to the wrongs in- 
flicted upon the oppressed. 


Gompers was far from being alone in 
his attitude, for many other labor leaders, 
as well as some ministers, shared his 
view. For example, Terrence V. Powderly, 
chief of the Knights of Labor, found that 
it was the general rule that when men 
went on strike they were told from the 
pulpit that “they should be content to 
live in that sphere in life to which it 
hath pleased God to call them.” Joseph 
Buchanan, Denver labor editor and or- 
ganizer, agreed that with few exceptions 
the pulpit took no interest in the labor 
movement except to lecture it and abuse 
it, and the Chicago labor leader, P. J. 
Maas, asserted unequivocally that all 
churches were opposed to the labor unions. 

A number of ministers, either sincerely 
concerned about the injustices suffered 
by the workers or worried about their 
delinquent church attendance, asked 
Gompers what the churches could do to 
remedy the situation. To these he gave 
a simple answer: They must stand by the 
workers “when all the world pours con- 
tumely upon their heads,” and they must 
proclaim the right of the workers to or- 
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ganize. Gompers never had much confi- 
dence that this would happen, but the 
rise of the Social Gospel movement en- 
couraged him to think that at least a 
significant portion of the clergy might be 
brought to a more sympathetic view to- 
ward labor. He lent his support to this 
movement by addressing a number of 
preachers’ associations, by inviting the 
Department of Church and Labor of the 
Presbyterian Church, the Federal Council 
of the Churches of Christ of America, 
and the Federation of Catholic Societies 
to send fraternal delegates to American 
Federation of Labor conventions, and by 
publishing discussions of the relations 
between labor and the church in the 
American Federationist by sympathetic 
clergymen such as the Reverend W. D. 
P. Bliss and Rabbi Stephen S. Wise. 


Gompers was always vigilant that re- 
ligion should not be a cause of division 
in the unions. There was a strong tendency 
of the Jewish workers in many trades to 
form separate organizations, partly for 
religious reasons and partly because of 
their common language. Gompers feared 
that this tendency, if unchecked, would 
be a cause of schism and hostility, and 
might even provoke a counter movement 
against them both economically and re- 
ligiously. He therefore tried to discourage 
the formation of these organizations, and 
in his own organization, the Cigarmakers 
International Union, he vetoed the appli- 
cation for a charter for the Jewish Cigar- 
makers of Chicago. The only exception 
he allowed was in some of the garment 
trades where the employees were for a 
time preponderantly Jewish. He yielded 
in this case only when it became obvious 
that opposition was fruitless, and accepted 
the United Hebrew Trades as a means of 
introducing Jewish immigrants to the 
American labor movement. In his typically 
pragmatic way he justified this policy as 
“theoretically bad but practically neces- 
sary.” 

He was also cautious about antagoniz- 
ing the religious sentiments of the mem- 
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bers of the AFL. A contributor wrote an 
article for the American Federationist 
attacking the Lutheran Church for its 
opposition to the laboring men and the 
unions and its effort to prevent the 
workers from enlightening themselves. 
Gompers was disposed to soften the tone 
of the article, and he finally decided to 
publish it in its original form when the 
author not only assured him that the 
facts were accurate but that it would 
arouse no antagonism because all union 
men knew that they were accurate. On 
the other hand, he suggested that a refer- 
ence to man’s “God-given rights” in 
another article should be deleted so as 
not to offend the rationalists. And, having 
no use for prayer himself, he objected 
to unions opening their meetings with 
prayer unless it was the unanimous wish 
of the members, for “Toleration of re- 
ligious belief, or non-belief is inherent in 
the Unions and we have no right to permit 
the conscience of any man being shocked 
either for or against religion in the meet- 
ings of our unions... .” 


Having abandoned the religion of his 
fathers, and desiring passionately to be an 
American, Gompers did not consider him- 
self a Jew at all. While he made no effort 
to conceal his religious background, he 
never mentioned it, and after thirty years 
of life in the spotlight of publicity, many 
prominent reporters were still writing 
that he was not of Jewish birth. He once 
wrote to David Lubin: 

You say that your chief glory is that you are 
a Jew. Mine is that I have a heart, a mind and 
a conscience, that I have struggled with my 
fellow men, and yearn to struggle on for a 
better day when the ridiculous divisions, ques- 
tions which make man an enemy to man instead 
of his brother, shall be eliminated. . . Jefferson 
placed this as a test of Americans: “Is he honest, 
is he true, is he faithful to the Constitution?” 
I am willing that that test be applied to me so 
far as the labor movement of our country and 
the struggles of the people are concerned... . 

This point of view was not merely 
personal, for Gompers believed that the 
elimination of “ridiculous divisions” be- 
tween men would be promoted by the 
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abandonment of the notion that the Jewish 
people constituted a peculiar group set 
aside from the other nations of the earth. 
He urged the Jewish workers to turn 
their backs on the old world and its con- 
ceptions, and to become citizens of the 
United States, adopt its ways and customs, 
and help in the development of higher 
ideals and institutions for this country. If 
they put into their daily activities “the 
same glorifying spirit of poetry and ex- 
altation that has given Jewish music and 
literature its rare inspiration and power,” 
they could create a “new Zion” in Amer- 
ica that would sweep away all injustice 
from their lives. 

In commenting on the Zionist question, 
he asserted that the interests of the Jews 
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in any country were inseparably identi- 
fied with the general welfare of the rest 
of the nation and depended upon their 
identifying themselves with the people 
among whom they lived and upon the 
breaking down of the barriers that kept 
them isolated and different. He granted 
the right of Jews to demand admission to 
Palestine under the same regulations as 
affected all other immigrants, but denied 
their right to demand special privileges 
or concessions. “I am heartily in sympathy 
with any movement for equality and jus- 
tice for the Jews and will do my utmost 
to further such an effort,” he concluded, 
“but I am opposed to any policy or any 
effort to perpetuate the isolation of the 
race.” 


. P. STEINBERG 


UCKED AWAY in a little flat in Haifa, 
| = known to no more than a dozen 

people, is a manuscript written in 
the dullest and most undistinguished 
German prose. Yet the information con- 
tained in it is as packed with thrills as 
any best-selling murder mystery. 


The manuscript is called “Preliminary 
Notes on the Origin of The Merchant of 
Venice.” It was written by a humble tax 
collector in Haifa, who was also a Tal- 
mudic and Shakesperean scholar. His 
name was Schoenfeld. 

Shakespeare, as is generally known, 
based his story of the Merchant of Venice 
on an old Italian Mss. Mr. Schoenfeld, in 
the course of his studies, stumbled across 
references which led him to believe that 
the real source of “The Merchant of 
Venice,” and the origin of the Italian Mss., 
was an ancient Hebrew allegory. 

This fact probably would have been 
unknown to Shakespeare, who, as his 
plays show, was notoriously careless 
about integrating the foreign material 
from which he extracted his plots. Like 
flies in amber, bits of this foreign sub- 
stance lie embalmed in almost every one 
of his plays. 

Although his findings were original, 
and the result of his own intensive re- 
search, Mr. Schoenfeld was not altogether 
blazing a new trail. A predecessor quoted 
by Schoenfeld was the Shakesperean 


scholar, Leon Kellner, who, in 1922 pub- 
lished an article in Jerusalem titled 
“Shakespeare and Pirke Aboth.” (Teach- 
ings of the Rabbis). In this article Dr. 
Kellner mentions several passages which 
he believes must have derived from the 
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By ANITA ENGLE 


Talmud, yet he was unable to find an 
explanation of how Shakespeare could 
have obtained them. 

Taking the Hebrew origin of “The 
Merchant of Venice” as a hypothesis, 
many things in the play which are not 
at all clear, suddenly take on a different 
light. Mr. Schoenfeld spent many years 
working on this theory, and produced his 
slim Mss. some 14 years ago. Even until 
his death, two years ago, Mr. Schoenfeld 
was still adding finishing touches to it, 
and his reluctance to part with it is prob- 
ably the chief reason why this extraor- 
dinary piece of research has never reached 
the hands of a publisher. The Mss. lies 
buried, alive only in the memory of some 
dozen people who were invited to a read- 
ing of it by the author some time before 
his death. 

The 50-page typewritten Mss. which I 
was shown is only a brief preamble to 
more substantial works. The tax collector 
left behind him many boxes of notes 
containing further results of his Shakes- 
perean researches. Among the notes is 
said to be a treatise on Hamlet. 

Somehow in keeping with the unreal, 
tantalizing atmosphere which surrounds 
the whole matter, is the fact that these 
notes are written in a special kind of 
shorthand. It is an old Austrian system 
contained in three volumes, and is almost 
unknown today. Mr. Schoenfeld’s daugh- 
ter, who is attempting to learn the system 
in order to transpose her father’s works, 
is unable to proceed, because only two of 
the volumes are in the family’s possession, 
and attempts to track down a copy of the 
third volume in Austria have so far failed. 
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Mr. Schoenfeld discovered (or hit on 
the theory) that for a real understanding 
of “The Merchant of Venice,” not only 
translation of the language is necessary, 
but the whole set-up had to be transposed. 
The Christian and Jewish characters must 
themselves be changed about. Then one 
understands the inconsistencies of a play 
whose whole tendency now appears to be 
anti-Jewish, but whose only outstanding 
character is a Jew. 

In spite of the fact that Shylock is the 
villain of the play, his speech on the 
Rialto is deeply moving, and so penetrat- 
ing in its understanding, that it has re- 
mained as the classic expression of the 
Jew in Golus to this day. 

The explanation is that Shylock’s speech 
is Shakespeare’s, but his deeds derive 
from the original Mss., in which he has 
another role. 

Schoenfeld maintains that in the orig- 
inal play, the Christian characters of 
Shakespeare’s play were really Jews. The 
“Jews” need not have been Christians, 
but merely “goyim”—that is, to use the 
original meaning of the word, pagans. 

And who was Shylock? None other than 
the Devil, the Prince of Darkness. In fact, 
the ancient Hebrew Mss. was an allegory 
showing the struggle between the Arch- 
Fiend and Man, with Man’s ultimate 
victory. 

As to the other Jews—Jessica and 
Tubal. The names are Hebrew names; 
that is, they are found in the Bible, but 
they are names given to non-Jews. Tubal, 
the son of Cain, was not a Jew. Jessica, 
a relation of Abraham, was also not a 
Jewess. 

The others—Antonio, Bassanio, Grati- 
ano, Portia, Nerissa. All these names, if 
denuded of their Italian endings, and 
given their Hebrew equivalent, are Jew- 
ish names. All belong to one episode in 
the Bible, a period in the life of David. 

Antonio becomes Jonathan, son of Saul, 
and David’s best friend. Bassanio, the 
friend of Antonio is said to be identified 
with David himself. Bassanio’s name is 
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derived from Bashan, the place of David’s 
exile. Bassanio is one of the three suitors, 
therefore it is quite in keeping that he 
should be given the name of a place, 
rather than of a person since the other two 
suitors are also named according to their 
place of origin: Arragon and Morocco. 

Gratiano (which means ‘grace’), is 
translated into Hebrew as Hanan. Nerissa, 
denuded of its feminine ending, finds its 
Hebrew equivalent in Ner. Both of these 
were uncles of Saul. 

Portia’s name derives from Porat, men- 
tioned in Genesis, Chapter 49, verse 22 
(Hebrew version). It can be either mas- 
culine or feminine, and means ‘fruitful.’ 

It is on the riddle of the caskets, and the 
judgement of Portia that Mr. Schoenfeld 
hinges his most startling revelations. 

Mr. Schoenfeld does not find the riddle 
of the three caskets at all convincing as 
it stands. He maintains that the clue to 
the correct casket must be contained in 
a genuine, unambiguous riddle, and not 
one whose solution depends on a chance 
guess. If it is a matter of chance, then it 
is not a riddle. 

For instance, why did Bassanio choose 
the leaden casket? Portia gave him a 
clue, because she wanted him to choose 
the right one. The clue is: “I am lock’d 
in one of them.” That is to say, “I am 
contained in it.” This can be seen as a 
clue only if translated into Hebrew. 

The word ‘lead’ in Hebrew is ‘oferet’ 
(written M Dy). If one writes only the 
consonants of the word, omitting the 
vowels, or vocalisation, as is the custom 
in Hebrew, the word is ‘OFRT.’ ‘Porat,’ 
Portia’s Hebrew name, would be written 
‘PRT;’ in Hebrew ‘m5.’ ‘P’ and ‘F’ are 
interchangeable in Hebrew. Therefore, 
when Portia says “I am lock’d (contained) 
in it,” she is speaking the literal truth. 
‘Porat?’ (PRT — M75) is contained in 
‘oferet? (OFRT * mby). 

In other words, ‘oferet’ is ‘Porat,’ plus 
the letter ‘eyen’ ()). And there, in the 
above sentence, we have the answer to 
the riddle which Portia’s father set the 
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suitors. It is a play on the words of the 
text in which ‘Porat’ appears, (Genesis, 
Chapter 49, verse 22.) The real meaning 
of the words as used in the Bible: “A 
fruitful bough by a fountain.” (That in 
itself is a charming and suitable way for 
a father to regard his lovely daughter who 
has come of age for marriage.) 

The Hebrew meaning of the words in 
question are: “Jy '?) AD.” (Porat alei 
eyen). The word “eyen,” in addition to 
being the sixteenth letter of the Hebrew 
alphabet, can also mean “fountain,” or 
“spring.” 

But the same Hebrew words, “Porat 
alei eyen,” can, by a play on words, mean 
“Porat with ‘eyen’”—which gives us 
‘oferet’ or ‘lead.’ 

Thus the three Hebrew words of the 
Biblical verse give the clue to the dead 
father’s meaning. And the leaden casket 
is his way of transposing this meaning 
into material form. 

When Bassanio, in his monologue, pon- 
ders over which to choose, he stops before 
the leaden casket and says: “Thy plainness 
moves me more than eloquence.” 

But that is not precise English. “Plain- 
ness” is not the opposite of “eloquence.” 
In fact, they operate in quite different 
spheres. 

However, when translated into Hebrew, 
it makes sense. “Plain” in Hebrew is 
“Pashut.” “Eloquence” is “drash” (w"7). 
“Pashut” and “drash” are two terms used 
in Bible exegesis. “Pashut” means the 
straight forward explanation of the words 
as they stand. “Drash” means the homi- 
letic, or interpretive explanation of a text. 

In other words, when Bassanio says: 
“Thy plainness moves me more than elo- 
quence,” what he means, according to the 
Hebrew, is: “I won’t look for a hidden 
meaning. I'll choose according to the 
straight forward, simple meaning. Which 
is, that Porat is contained in ‘oferet.’ That 
Portia is contained in the leaden casket. 

Actually, later on in the play, Shakes- 
peare does use this term “plain” in the 
meaning given it by Bible students. In 
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Act 3, Scene 5, Lorenzo tries to give 
instructions to his servant, the wily 
Launcelot, who twists everything Lorenzo 
says into another meaning. Lorenzo finally 
says: “I pray thee, understand a plain 
man in his plain meaning.” 

In the matter of the Bond, Mr. Schoen- 
feld asks this question: How could An- 
tonio have signed such a blood-thirsty and 
unreasonable bond, and how could Bas- 
sanio have allowed him to do so? The 
explanation again is contained in the pos- 
sible Hebrew origin of the Mss. 

As mentioned earlier in this article, 
Hebrew is usually written without vowels. 
Only the consonants are written. The 
vowels, which are indicated by an ar- 
rangement of dots and dashes under the 
consonants, are left out except in certain 
books. Documents in olden times certainly 
were written without the vowels. 

Without vowels, the Hebrew words for 
“bond” and “breast” are the same. They 
are “hozeh” (bond) and “hazeh” (breast). 
Both are made up of the consonants ‘Tin.’ 
As the original bond signed by Antonio 
would have been written without vowels, 
Antonio did not suspect anything when 
he agreed to pay, instead of 300 ducats, 
merely a pound of flesh (no particular 
kind of flesh is indicated), “al pi ha 
hozeh,” which means “according to the 
bond.” 

When the time came for Shylock to get 
his pound of flesh, he claimed it “al pi ha 
hazeh,” which means “upon the breast.” 
Everyone had to agree to this, for so it 
was written. 

Then Portia appeared, “A Daniel come 
to judgement,” and payed the Fiend in 
his own coin. These words “a Daniel 
come to judgement” contain the clue of 
Shylock’s real origin, as shall be explained 
later. When Portia appeared, she read 
another meaning into the words of the 
bond, and gave her own interpretation. 

Here the word in question is “damim.” 
In Hebrew it has two meanings. One 
meaning is “money,” or “payment.” The 
other meaning is “blood.” 
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“Ain damin” (D°D7 j°S8) the bond said. 
“No other payment.” That is, if Antonio 
failed to return the money within a given 
time, Shylock would be able to get a 
pound of flesh and no other payment 
would take its place. 

Portia, however, interprets the text of 
the bond as reading “a pound of flesh 
without blood” (ain damim). When Shy- 
lock says “I’ll take the money instead, 
Portia makes use of the other meaning 
of “ain damim,” and refuses to allow him 
the money. “He shall have merely justice 
and his bond.” 

So Portia has won a victory over Shy- 
lock, the Prince of Darkness. 

But who is Portia? 

Few people question Shylock’s exclama- 
tion of pleasure when Portia appears to 
be giving a verdict in his favour. But 
Mr. Schoenfeld asks: “Why should it be 
‘a Daniel’ come to judgement? Why not 
‘a Solomon?’ After all, it is Solomon who 
is considered by both Jews and Christians 
as the wisest of all judges.” 


Analyzing the Hebrew word “Daniel,” 
one gets the meaning “great judge,” or 
“divine judge,” or even “one who judged 
a god.” Which means that Portia is the 
judge who has been sent to do battle with 
the messenger of the Underworld, the 
fallen god Satan. (Just as the name 
“Israel” means “one who fought against 
a god and overcame him”). 


(In the Hebrew allegory, Portia the 
judge and Portia the girl need not have 
been the same characters). 

The name “Shylock” as it stands is 
without meaning. But in Hebrew the word 
‘2sv’ (Sheol) means underworld, or 
Hell. Shylock would be the name for a 
messenger of Hell, or Satan. There may 
as well be a connection with David’s 
adversary in life, King Saul, whose name, 
written in Hebrew without vowels, is also 
“Osw.’ This fits perfectly into the pattern 
of Antonio and Shylock. The use of the 
name Daniel seems to Mr. Schoenfeld to 
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be one of the strongest factors corroborat- 
ing his theory that the Merchant of Venice 
is based on a Hebrew source. 

Supposing that the Jew Shylock did 
not have the Biblical figure of Daniel in 
mind when he uttered his exclamation, 
but that he merely used the Hebrew 
expression in order to say “a divine 
judge,” etc. If we want to accept this 
explanation we must accept the fact that 
Hebrew was known to the author of the 
original Mss., and that he knew the mean- 
ing of this expression. If the word was 
used according to its meaning, and not 
merely as a name, that is clear indication 
that Shylock, in the original of “The 
Merchant of Venice” not only must have 
spoken Hebrew, but that he thought and 
lived in the medium of the Hebrew 
language. 

“It is no easy matter to prove such a 
theory,” admits Mr. Schoenfeld, ‘“especi- 
ally as we have no knowledge that such 
a Hebrew work ever existed. But on the 
other hand, if we accept the theory of the 
Hebrew origin of the Italian Mss., then 
the many ambiguities become clear to us, 
and we can understand the apparently 
contradictory pattern of the play. 

“We further observe that the language 
used in some of these passages is markedly 
different from that employed elsewhere 
by Shakespeare. It is different from the 
language used by the English Theatre of 
that period as well. This fact has been 
recognized, and mentioned by various 
people, amongst them the poet Heinrich 
Heine. 

“Should our supposition, that Shakes- 
peare made use of Hebrew originals, 
prove correct,” writes Mr. Schoenfeld, “it 
may throw a valuable new light upon the 
origin of his plots.” 

In addition, Mr. Schoenfeld’s work of 
research reveals again the richness of 
those two veins which have been worked 
incessantly for centuries, and still have 
not yielded up a fraction of their precious 
ore. 








RESERVATION 


By Ju.ta Cootey ALTROCCHI 


Hotel X? Can you make a reservation 

For our club, a banquet on the first of May? 

You will reserve the day?—What’s that you say? 
Our club, you assume, is “definitely all-white?” 
Do you not presume too much on light? 

Some of us are tanned, 

Or are only the permanently tanned—banned? 
You hope you don’t offend? “All-white is quite 
The safest, surest way?” 

Safe and sure and pure for whom? 

For you, for God or for atomic doom? 

Two-thirds of the earth’s population banned 
From Hotel X, beyond the pale, beyond the pearl? 
You make our reservation, then, 

With one great reservation? 

“One must take care.” Of course. Self-preservation. 
Oh yes, the self is precious. But whose self? 

For, when the dignities of the selected few, the clanned 
Are saved, the dignities of others die. 

Then where’s equality, 

In the minority of right and the totality of night? 
When all is reasonably said and done, 

Do not all tints derivative of sun 

Rest rainbowed in the friendly blend of white? 
Might not the stress on differentiation, 

Pecking order, status, scale, degree, 

The ranks within the earthly plight, 

Lessen the line too narrowly between “to be 

Or not to be” free, or simply not to be? 

The oh-so-subtle shading of democracy 

Might prove, unhappily, to be the degradation 
By gradation, of a nation, 

The ultimate distinction of extinction. 

At very least a touch of hostile and divisive beast. 


Please cancel our reservation 
For the first of May. 
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HE CHARITABLE IMPULSES of the 
| Jews are so well-known that they 
are taken for granted, and few 
people have given them serious thought 
or subjected them to analysis. Observers, 
both friendly and otherwise, have noted 
the fact that in no other people is there 
evident so highly developed a sense of 
mutual responsibility as there is among 
the Jews. In a remarkably perceptive and 
witty essay (by no means without satirical 
barbs and stings) which Mark Twain once 
wrote about the Jews, the most memorable 
point concerns his profound admiration 
of the instinct which produces Jewish 
charities. See, he says in effect to his 
Christian brethren, this people which is 
so scrupulous in its care for its own needy 
and poor, and when you wish to reproach 
them for anything, ask yourselves if your 
own social conscience is as clear in the 
matter of your treatment of your own 
flesh and blood. 

I thought of this recently in reading a 
book which I had been meaning to read 
for a long time. It has nothing to do with 
the subject of the Jews directly; in fact 
they are never once mentioned in it. And 
yet I found its indirections very compell- 
ing upon my thoughts. The Anarchist 
Prince Kropotkin’s book Mutual Aid: A 
Factor in Evolution belongs to a class of 
books which is undoubtedly the least 
generally read and known to the public. 
That is because it lies off both of the 
well-beaten paths, which lead to the clas- 
sics on the one hand and the latest best- 
sellers on the other. The vast majority of 
all readers may be conveniently divided 
along these lines. These readers are 
equally conventional, though their con- 
ventions differ somewhat from each other. 
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By MILTON HINDUS 


The readers of best sellers (by far the 
better worn path) take pleasure in the 
company of the minds of their contempo- 
raries—reading books for them is an activ- 
ity connected with the immediate interests 
of their lives, not markedly different from 
reading current newspapers and maga- 
zines. The classicists (often unfortunately 
from snobbish motives) limit their atten- 
tion to the productions of the best minds 
of all time. 

But for every one hundred readers of 
either of these types, there are probably 
not more than one or two who can be 
found who are curious and disinterested 
enough to strike out into the byways and 
pleasant open fields where, in a quiet 
corner, is many a book, celebrated enough 
in its own day and yet never quite achiev- 
ing the status of a classic. These are the 
books which the adventurous reader has 
often heard about but which he is always 
reproaching himself because he has not 
yet had time to read them. In spite of his 
unconventionality, he has not sufficiently 
broken with the conventional. He may 
have had time for Marx (who now has 
the imprimatur even of the University of 
Chicago list of Great Books!) , but he has 
only wished he had sometimes looked 
into Kropotkin. 

Kropotkin’s thesis grew out of his re- 
action against the sociological interpreta- 
tions which, in the latter part of the 
nineteenth century, paralleled Darwin’s 
evolutionary theories in biology. “Survival 
of the fittest” and “struggle for life” were 
Darwinian concepts extended from the 
animal world into the world of man by 
philosophers like Spencer and scientific 
popularizers like Huxley. The implications 
of these catchphrases (which were as 
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much bandied about and as ill-understood 
as are certain terms today drawn from 
relativity physics and from psychoanaly- 
sis) were readily accepted not only by the 
apologists for the governing portions of 
society who felt themselves favored by 
these theories (in behaving with animal- 
like rapacity and ruthlessness in the eco- 
nomic struggle they were only doing 
“what comes naturally” and by surviving 
in that struggle they automatically proved 
their “fitness”) but, strangely enough, 
they were also accepted by some of their 
bitterest ideological opponents who 
claimed to speak for the less favored 
classes of society. Marx and Engels could 
accurately be called Darwinians before 
Darwin, and we are not surprised that 
Marx should have been so thrilled with 
the appearance of Darwin’s book and 
taken it as the highest compliment that 
he was supposed to have done for eco- 
nomics in Das Kapital what Darwin had 
done for biology in The Origin of Species. 
“The history of all hitherto existing so- 
ciety is a history of class struggles”—this 
sentence from the Communist Manifesto 
written in 1848 is straight social Darwin- 
ism eleven years in advance. Proletarian 
theorists and Capitalist apologists were 
united in this if in nothing else—that they 
both felt justified in their premises by the 
most implacable interpretation which 
could be put upon the findings of Darwin 
in natural science. 


Kropotkin was one of the few men in 
the nineteenth century whose generous 
heart was revolted by the vulgar materi- 
alistic constructions put upon the teach- 
ings of natural science, about which (be- 
ing a practising naturalist himself) he 
knew a great deal more at first hand than 
many of those who wished to use them 
for their own purposes. With patient re- 
search and a staggering erudition (an 
erudition which is quite comparable to 
Marx’s not inconsiderable attainments), 
he undertook the almost impossible and 
quixotic task of bringing to light a buried 
strain in the thought of Darwin himself, 
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a strain to which the master himself had 
given due weight in his theories of natural 
selection but which had been allowed to 
fall into neglect by his more sensational, 
more melodramatic, and (we may as well 
say it) his more simple-minded disciples. 

Kropotkin realized that what had given 
the conventional brutal interpretation of 
Darwin its main strength was that this 
brutality represented a reaction against 
a previous sentimental fallacy. The fallacy, 
starting with Rousseau, had surrounded 
the life of primitive society and animal 
life with a romantic and dreamy haze, 
which had less foundation in experience 
and observation than it did in psychic 
wish-fulfilments. (It is interesting that 
Marx, among many contradictions of 
which his unselfconscious dialectics took 
no account, also has his Rousseau aspect. 
The fallacious anthropology which he 
accepted from Morgan pictured the life 
of primitive peoples as idylically as did 
Rousseau and his “noble savage,” in sharp 
contrast to Darwin whose internecine 
“laws” are surely as applicable to early 
as to later societies. It may be said that 
for Marx the distance from the angel to 
the brute, like that from the sublime to 
the ridiculous, is only a step.) Kropotkin’s 
point of the departure, however, was to 
find the reality which lay somewhere be- 
tween the extreme interpretations, or as 
he says: “Rousseau had committed the 
error of excluding the beak-and-claw 
fight from his thoughts; and Huxley had 
committed the opposite error; but neither 
Rousseau’s optimism nor Huxley’s pes- 
simism can be accepted as an impartial 
interpretation of nature.” 

In opposition to these thinkers, Kropot- 
kin develops his own idea which he wishes 
us to accept as the most realistic one and 
the one which deviates least into the 
purely human heightenings of reality 
called optimism and pessimism: “If we 
ask nature: ‘Who are the fittest—those 
who are continually at war with each 
other, or those who support one another?’ 
we at once see that those animals who 
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acquire habits of mutual aid are un- 
doubtedly the fittest. They have more 
chances to survive, and they attain, in 
their respective classes, the highest de- 
velopment of intelligence and bodily or- 
ganization. If the numberless facts which 
can be brought forward to support this 
view are taken into account, we may 
safely say that mutual aid is as much a 
law of animal life as mutual struggle, but 
that, as a factor of evolution, it most 
probably has a far greater importance, 
inasmuch as it favors the development of 
such habits and characters as insure the 
maintenance and further development of 
the species, together with the greatest 
amount of welfare and enjoyment of life 
for the individual with the least waste 
of energy.” 

This conclusion is simply stated, but it 
is supported by a truly formidable array 
of evidence demonstrating the existence 
of mutual support among animals as well 
as men—from the most barbaric societies 
to medieval and modern organizations. 
Unlike much of the writing which I have 
found in the social sciences, there is very 
little evidence of any tendentiousness on 
Kropotkin’s part. Rather is his work char- 
acterized by a kind of gentleness and 
objectivity which are equally remarkable 
and which I hope may be felt even through 
the medium of the limited number of 
illustrations which I can quote here. 

Put into the most succinct form, Kro- 
potkin’s conclusion is stated in these 
words: “Sociability is as much a law of 
nature as mutual struggle.” The key term 
of his philosophy, “Sociability,” he defines 
as “the need of the animal of associating 
with its like—the love of society for so- 
ciety’s sake, combined with the ‘joy of 
life.” In the new and original scheme 
which he builds up for us, intelligence 
plays a central role, because, as he says: 
“Intelligence is an eminently social faculty. 
. . . We find at the top of each class of 
animals, the ants, the parrots, and the 
monkeys, all combine the greatest soci- 
ability with the highest development of 
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intelligence. The fittest are thus the most 
sociable animals, and sociability appears 
as the chief factor of evolution, both di- 
rectly, by securing the well-being of the 
species while diminishing the waste of 


energy, and indirectly, by favoring the 
growth of intelligence.” 

The very heart of Kropotkin’s argument 
is to be found in the following page: 

It is not possible to study primitive mankind 
without being deeply impressed by the sociabil- 
ity it has displayed since its very first steps in 
life. Traces of human societies are found in the 
relics of both the oldest and the later stone age; 
and, when we come to observe the savages 
whose manners of life are still those of neolithic 
man, we find them closely bound together by an 
extremely ancient clan organization which en- 
ables them to combine their individually weak 
forces, to enjoy life in common, and to progress. 
Man is no exception in nature. He also is subject 
to the great principle of Mutual Aid which grants 
the best chances of survival to those who best 
support each other in the struggle for life. These 
were the conclusions arrived at in the previous 
chapters. 

However, as soon as we come to a higher 
stage of civilization, and refer to history which 
already has something to say about that stage, 
we are bewildered by the struggles and conflicts 
which it reveals. The old bonds seem entirely to 
be broken. Stems are seen to fight against stems, 
tribes against tribes, individuals against indi- 
viduals; and out of this chaotic contest of hostile 
forces, mankind issue divided into castes, en- 
slaved to despots, separated into States always 
ready to wage war against each other. And with 
this history of mankind in his hands, the pessimist 
philosopher triumphantly concludes that warfare 
and oppression are the very essence of human 
nature; that the warlike and predatory instincts 
of man can only be restrained within certain 
limits by a strong authority which enforces peace 
and thus gives an opportunity to the few and 
nobler ones to prepare a better life for humanity 
in times to come. 

And yet, as soon as the every-day life of man 
during the historical period is submitted to a 
closer analysis—and so it has been, of late, by 
many patient students of very early institutions 
—it appears at once under quite a different 
aspect. Leaving aside the preconceived ideas of 
most historians and their pronounced predilec- 
tion for the dramatic aspects of history, we see 
that the very documents they habitually peruse 
are such as to exaggerate the part of human 
life given to struggles and to underrate its 
peaceful moods. The bright and sunny days are 
lost sight of in the gales and storms. Even in 
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our own time, the cumbersome records which 
we prepare for the future historian, in our Press, 
our law courts, our Government offices, and 
even in our fiction and poetry, suffer from the 
same onesidedness. They hand to posterity the 
most minute descriptions of every war, every 
battle and skirmish, every contest and act of 
violence, every kind of individual suffering; but 
they hardly bear any trace of the countless acts 
of mutual support and devotion which every one 
of us knows from his own experience; they 
hardly take notice of what makes the very 
essence of our daily life—our social instincts 
and manners. No wonder, then, if the records of 
the past were so imperfect. The annalists of old 
never failed to chronicle the petty wars and 
calamities which harassed their contemporaries; 
but they paid no attention whatever to the life 
of the masses, although the masses used chiefly 
to toil peacefully while the few indulged in 
fighting. The epic poems, the inscriptions on 
monuments, the treaties of peace—nearly all 
historical documents bear the same character; 
they deal with breaches of the peace, not with 
peace itself. So that the best-intentioned his- 
torian unconsciously draws a distorted picture 
of the times he wishes to depict; and to restore 
the real proportion between conflict and union, 
we are now bound to enter into a minute analy- 
sis of thousands of small facts and faint indica- 
tions accidentally preserved in the relics of the 
past; to interpret them with the aid of compara- 
tive ethnology; and, after having heard so much 
about what used to divide men, to reconstruct 
stone by stone the institutions which used to 
unite them. 


If this sounds not altogether unfamiliar 
to the Western reader, it is because the 
argument in its essentials has so much in 
common with the theory of history de- 
veloped by Tolstoy in War and Peace. 
But where the novelist had based himself 
upon intuition and the observation of hu- 
man life, the scientist Kropotkin immeas- 
urably extends the field of his observation 
and attempts rigorously to exclude the 
subjective factor from his judgment. Yet 
the conclusions they come to are largely 
the same, and they have both been ignored 
(for while Tolstoy is respected among us 
as a novelist, he is scoffed at as a social 
thinker) for the same reason by a civiliza- 
tion which has taken a different turning 
intellectually. The powerful insight of 
Kropotkin’s analysis of politics and So- 
cialism in the following passage will be 
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sought in vain in the pages of much more 
fashionable thinkers about society: 


We all know that politics are the field in which 
the purely egotistic elements of society enter 
into the most entangled combinations with al- 
truistic aspirations. But every experienced poli- 
tician knows that all great political movements 
were fought upon large and often distant issues, 
and that those of them were the strongest which 
provoked most disinterested enthusiasm. All 
great historical movements have had this char- 
acter and for our own generation Socialism 
stands in that case. “Paid agitators” is, no doubt, 
the favorite refrain of those who know nothing 
about it. The truth, however, is that—to speak 
only of what I know personally—if I had kept 
a diary for the last twenty-four years and in- 
scribed in it all the devotion and self sacrifice 
which I came across in the Socialist movement, 
the reader of such a diary would have had the 
word “Heroism” constantly on his lips. But the 
men I would have spoken of were not heroes; 
they were average men inspired by a grand idea. 
Every Socialist newspaper—and there are hun- 
dreds of them in Europe alone—has the same 
history of years of sacrifice without any hope of 
reward, and, in the overwhelming majority of 
cases, even without any personal ambition. I have 
seen families living without knowing what would 
be their food tomorrow, the husband boycotted 
all round in his little town for his part in the 
paper, and the wife supporting the family by 
sewing and such a situation lasting for years, 
until finally the family would retire, without a 
word of reproach, simply saying: “Continue; we 
can hold on no more!” I have seen men, dying 
from consumption, and knowing it, and yet 
knocking about in snow and fog to prepare 
meetings, speaking at meetings within a few 
weeks of death, and only then retiring to the 
hospital with the words: “Now, friends, I am 
done; the doctors say I have but a few weeks to 
live. Tell the comrades that I shall be happy if 
they come to see me.” I have seen facts which 
would be described as “idealizations” if I told 
them in this place; and the very names of these 
men, hardly known outside a narrow circle of 
friends, will soon be forgotten when the friends, 
too, have passed away. In fact, I don’t know 
myself which most to admire, the unbounded 
devotion of a few, or the sum total of petty acts 
of devotion of the great number. Every quire of 
a penny paper sold, every meeting, every hun- 
dred votes which are won at a socialist election, 
represent an amount of energy and sacrifice of 
which no outsider has the faintest idea. And what 
is now done by Socialists has been done in every 
popular and advanced party, political and religi- 
ous, in the past. All past progress has been 
promoted by like men and by a like devotion. 
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A PHILOSOPHY OF JEWISH CHARITIES 


Kropotkin is not one-sided in his choice 
of illustrations and is able to support his 
thesis with the most humble examples 
drawn from the life of those perfectly 
well reconciled with the continuation of 
the present forms of society as well as from 
those uncompromisingly opposed to them: 

In connection with cooperation, I ought per- 
haps to mention also the friendly societies, the 
unities of odd-fellows, the village and town 
clubs organized for meeting the doctors’ bills, 
the dress and burial clubs, the small clubs very 
common among factory girls, to which they 
contribute a few pence every week, and after- 
wards draw by lot the sum of one pound, which 
can at least be used for some substantial pur- 
chases, and many others. 


Perhaps it was his mention of burial 
clubs which recalled to my mind the 
thought of the Jews. Was there ever a 
people other than the Jews which had so 
many societies and organizations whose 
sole aim and function can be summed up 
as mutual aid and support? If the Jews 
have become preeminent in the world, the 
secret must be sought for here in this 
area. Only the anti-Semites have thus far 
given the matter their attention, and 
though they present a caricature of the 
truth by spreading the myth that Jews 
always “stick together” yet the outline of 
something real can be seen underneath 
the distorted guise. If the Jews have been 
worsted a thousand times in their battle 
with an alien world and yet returned each 
time as strong as they were before and 
sometimes actually stronger, it is perhaps 
because the Jews are mankind’s best ex- 
emplification thus far of the validity of 
the mutual aid principle. 


In the great wave of Jewish immigra- 
tion into this country in the latter part of 
the nineteenth century and the early part 
of the twentieth century, it was the first 
concern of these immigrants to form so- 
cieties the very names of which are signifi- 
cant of their concerns (the Mozirer Aid 
Society, the West Side Hebrew Benevo- 
lent Society, the Progressive Working- 
men’s Association, etc.). When it came to 
the tasks of mutual aid, the Jews who 
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came to this country did not divide sig- 
nificantly as to religious or political per- 
suasion. All segments of Jewry had the 
same impulse and the same primary aim 
—Socialist, Orthodox, rich and poor. 


Everyone in the least acquainted with 
Jewish life knows this to be true, and it 
is not to be wondered at that an astute 
outsider like Mark Twain should have 
been so struck with it and contrasted it 
so favorably with what he found to be 
true of the rest of mankind. If the Jews 
are characterized by one quality it is that 
of compassion (which, etymologically, 
means fellow-suffering), the very quality 
we remember which Shakespeare mis- 
chievously denied to Shylock. Kropotkin 
tells us that compassion is a necessary 
outcome “of a considerable advance in 
general intelligence and _ sensibility” 
neither of which is denied to the Jews 
even by their worst enemies; in fact, anti- 
Semites have sometimes complained of 
the excessive intelligence and talents of 
the Jews, which presumably make it 
necessary for the Gentiles to unite against 
them in self-defence). Compassion has 
always been so abundant among the Jews 
that it has spilled over the borders of 
their own group upon the groups among 
which they have lived. After taking care 
of their own (and sometimes even before 
that) the number of Jewish benefactions 
upon the world demonstrates that mutual 
aid is not the only principle which governs 
their relations with each other but with 
all people. 

Not only in material respects but in 
spiritual ones as well, the Jews have been 
the best and most practical teachers of 
mankind concerning the advantages of 
sociability. It was this more than anything 
else that Hitler held against them and 
perhaps that the Soviets hold against them 
now. If so serious a subject admitted of 
punning, I should say that they accused 
us of having introduced the Prophet sys- 
tem to the world. I shall not quote here 
the Hebrew Scripture on peace, because 
the efficacy of such quotations has long 
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ago been worn thin with overmuch repe- 
tition and insincere use. Even Prophecies, 
after all, are composed of words, and 
words can be exhausted. But by acts, the 
Jews have proved over and over again 
that they are the peacemakers. That is 
why the aggressors have to deal first with 
the internal problem which the Jews pre- 
sent to their plans. For the very existence 
of the Jews, after so much massacre and 
persecution, is a triumph and example of 
what mutual aid can accomplish for man- 
kind. When Hitler fought the Jews, he 
was well advised in doing so, from his 
own point of view, and the rest of the 
world should have known at once that he 
was seriously bent on war and not merely 
bluffing. Stalin, too, who expressed ad- 
miration for Hitler in his time as “a 
great chieftain,” while being much more 
cautious and sly in his advances, gradually 
found it necessary to disembarrass himself 
of many of his Jewish allies at home and 
abroad. Before the final series of purges 
which were aborted only by the dictator’s 
death and the import of which is still 
unclear, the last prominent Jewish adviser 
of Stalin to go was Litvinoff, who, we 
now realize by the most credible testimony 
of American newspapermen, died in com- 
plete disgust and disillusionment because 
(incredible as it seems) he really seems 
to have taken seriously the policy of 
peace and international cooperation with 
which he had identified his name for many 
years and which was not simply to his 
mind, as to Stalin’s, a trick to be used as 
unscrupulously as any other in the strug- 
gle for power and mastery. What this 
augured and still augurs for the world 
(in spite of Moscow’s lately rediscovered 
reserve and caution) should be clear. 


To return to Kropotkin, his book makes 
wonderful reading in a mood of disillusion 
and discouragement with the possibilities 
of history. Its message, unlike that of all 
intellectual productions of the present 
time with the exception of those on the 
very lowest popular level, is productive 
of hope; it is unifying rather than divisive 
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in its intent, and it strikes us immediately 
with the force of truth. At the very least, 
it is a neglected aspect of the truth which 
it has become progressively more difficult 
for intelligent and sensitive men to dis- 
cern. Kropotkin doesn’t ever lose his bal- 
ance because of his enthusiasm for his own 
point of view, or fail to see the cogent 
objections that may be made against him. 
It is this, more than anything, which wins 
our confidence and convinces us of his 
objectivity: 

It will probably be remarked that mutual aid, 
even though it may represent one of the factors 
of evolution, covers nevertheless one aspect only 
of human relations; that by the side of this 
current, powerful though it may be, there is, 
and always has been, the other current—the 
self-assertion of the individual, not only in its 
efforts to attain personal or caste superiority, 
economical, political, and spiritual, but also in 
its much more important although less evident 
function of breaking through the bonds, always 
prone to become crystallized, which the tribe, 
the village community, the city, and the State 
impose upon the individual. In other words, 
there is the self-assertion of the individual taken 
as a progressive element. It is evident that no 
review of evolution can be complete, unless 
these two dominant currents are analyzed. How- 
ever, the self-assertion of the individual or of 
groups of individuals, their struggles for superi- 
ority, and the conflicts which resulted therefrom, 
have already been analyzed, described, and glori- 
fied from time immemorial. In fact, up to the 
present time, this current alone has received 
attention from the epical poets, the annalist, the 
historian, and the sociologist. History, such as 
it has hitherto been written, is almost entirely 
a description of the ways and means by which 
theocracy, military power, autocracy, and, later 
on, the richer classes’ rule have been promoted, 
established and maintained. The struggles be- 
tween these forces make, in fact, the substance 
of history. One single war—we all know—may 
be productive of more evil, immediate and 
subsequent, than hundreds of years of unchecked 
action of the mutual aid principle may be 
productive of good. 


But neither Kropotkin nor his attentive 
reader loses heart in the contemplation of 
this hard truth nor is in any doubt as to 
the outcome of the struggle between these 
opposing forces. And, perhaps with a trace 
of a purely subjective view, identifying 
as I have done the principle of mutual aid 
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A PHILOSOPHY OF JEWISH CHARITIES 


with the actions of the Jewish people, I 
cannot help but feel that the continuing 
history of this people is added proof that 
this principle is a permanent part of the 
nature of man. 


I anticipate the strongest objections to 
what I have said not from those who are 
far removed from Jewish life and for 
whom the whole thing may seem to be a 
pleasant fairy-tale which entertains for 
the moment and leaves little behind it, 
but from those who have actually been 
close to various aspects of Jewish life 
and dealt with some of its eleemosynary 
organizations. Such people may object to 
the idyllic picture I have drawn because 
it squares too little with the seamy real- 
ities which make the relationship between 
the Jewish charity-giver and the “batlan” 
who is the recipient of his munificence, 
something like that pricelessly satirical 
musical picture drawn by Mussorgsky in 
his impressionist sketch of “Mr. Samuel 
Goldenberg and Shmuyl” I sympathize 
very much with the objection that Jewish 
charities are too often connected with the 
desire for display by coarse fibered people. 
The Samuel Goldenbergs (delineated also 
by Israel Zangwill as Joseph Grobstock 
in The King of Schnorrers) of the world 
are certainly hard to bear, and especially 
if you happen to find yourself in the 
unfortunate position of the wheedling 
schnorrer Shmuy]l. But the larger question 
is this—how does it happen that even the 
least sensitive members of the Jewish 
community should be moved to seek their 
glory in sharing what they have with their 
less fortunate brethren? Isn’t it a tribute 
to the strength of the social tradition 
among this people, that individual persons, 
who give little evidence of being attuned 
to the more delicate amenities of life, 
should find their satisfaction not in a 
social action but in socially useful ones? 
It is the instinct which is drawn in with 
the milk from his mother’s breast and is 
encouraged by example and by every- 
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thing he sees around him in growing up 
that ultimately deserves credit for the 
charities of the Jew. He has little indi- 
vidual choice in the matter. It is the 
people as a whole that directs his action 
into this channel. 


It might also be said as an afterthought 
that one reason for the misunderstanding 
so notoriously evident at the present time 
between the Jews of Israel and the Jews 
of America is that for many of the latter 
(among them some of the most influential, 
like that of Justice Brandeis) Zionism 
was not primarily a nationalist revival 
like that with which we are familiar in 
the rest of the world but an eleemosynary 
enterprise on a larger scale than anything 
hitherto attempted even by an impulsively 
charitable people like the Jews. The object 
of these well-meaning and _ excellent 
American Jews was to establish a super- 
colossal Home (one more Home in the 
world) for the unfortunates who had 
found no other. I’m sure that they did not 
anticipate that they would be asked to 
pick themselves up and go there them- 
selves, any more than are those instru- 
mental in setting up a Home for the Aged 
were necessarily expected to enter it forth- 
with. But this is just what the Israeli 
Jews cannot understand. They have grown 
impatient with the slowness of history, 
and, forgetting that only yesterday many 
of them were not so eager to go to Pales- 
tine themselves and had to be driven 
there literally with a show of elemental 
force by Haman, they are a little harsh in 
their judgment of American Jews who 
are willing to support them with money 
and yet are not eager to go to Israel. It 
is a dilemma faced by the most charitable, 
when we are asked to give not merely 
our possessions but ourselves. The tempta- 
tion in the best spirits is naturally great, 
because the ultimate reach of the charity 
that produces mutual aid is undoubtedly, 
as Jewish examples have emphasized over 
and over again in the face of the whole 
world, (of Jesus among countless others) 
the willingness to endure self-sacrifice. 








The Negro Novelist and the Contemporary Scene 


HE NOVEL can portray the conscience 
| of its time more vividly than any 
other literary medium. The novelist 
who belongs to one of America’s minority 
groups frequently makes the public con- 
science his specific topic and target—and 
appropriately so, because the status of its 
minority groups provides the index of a 
democracy’s moral strength. The Negro 
novelist is an especially sensitive recorder 
of social values. No other racial group is 
more unevenly accepted in this country; 
in some sections sheer survival can de- 
pend upon an accurate gauging of com- 
munity attitudes. But at the same time, 
the Negro novelist, confronted by the 
grave problems of his people, is tempted 
to blunt his perceptive gifts with bald 
propaganda. Recently several writers have 
deliberately set out to avoid racial themes, 
but the results have suffered from this 
withdrawal. 

The works of seven contemporary au- 
thors— (Richard Wright, Ralph Ellison, 
Ann Petry, James Baldwin, Mark Ken- 
nedy, Zora Neale Hurston, and Willard 
Motley)—provide perhaps a significant 
sampling from which the achievements 
and aspirations of the Negro novelist can 
be assessed. More importantly, the various 
insights these novels provide and the 
changes in emphasis in an individual au- 
thor’s successive works may tell some- 
thing about the state of America’s soul. 

When Bigger Thomas takes on the giant 
rat in the opening chapter of Richard 
Wright’s Native Son (Harpers, 1940), the 
blood-curdling struggle joltingly initiates 
the reader to the realities of Negro slum 
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life. It is an artfully designed scene, etch- 
ing a level of existence from which the 
subsequent brutal and pathetic events 
evolve with remorseless logic. 


In a way, the fate of the rat presages 
the fate of Bigger. “The rat’s belly pulsed 
with fear” when Bigger cornered it; but 
as he advanced, it mustered “a long thin 
song of defiance, its black beady eyes 
glittering, its tiny forefeet pawing the air 
restlessly.” And the rat dies with unsub- 
missive fury. Bigger, too, is trapped. He is 
snared in Chicago’s Black Belt, denied 
youthful aspirations, given only the taw- 
dry scraps of American culture. He is 
constantly fearful and unsure of himself, 
and his only recourse is blind defiance. 

The reader sees fear drive Bigger to 
plot the robbery of a white grocer and 
then, gruesomely, to murder the friendly 
daughter of a white benefactor. Bigger’s 
foredoomed efforts to escape punishment 
—his grandiose Hollywood-style scheme 
to collect ransom money and his hopeless 
flight through blighted tenements—are the 
gestures of an animal, a man turned into 
an animal. Who made this man an animal? 
The reader squirms guiltily as Bigger’s 
lawyer pleads for the twelve million Big- 
ger Thomases in this country who “con- 
stitute a separate nation, stunted, stripped, 
and held captive within this nation, devoid 
of political, social, economic, and property 
rights.” 

Native Son—compared with Dreiser’s 
An American Tragedy by many reviewers 
—established Wright as a leading literary 
figure and Negro spokesman. If, in 1940, 
he saw Bigger Thomas as the Negro 
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THE NEGRO NOVELIST AND THE CONTEMPORARY SCENE 


Everyman, what does he make of today’s 
American scene? 


The hero of Wright’s The Outsider 
(Harpers, 1953) is Cross Damon, a Chi- 
cago postal clerk who has studied phil- 
osophy in college. This represents a con- 
siderable social advance over Bigger. 
Damon’s chief troubles are his “four A’s”: 
alcohol, abortion, automobiles, and ali- 
mony. By a quirk of fate he is allowed to 
escape these difficulties. Reported dead in 
a subway accident, he becomes an “out- 
sider,” without identity, allegiances, or 
responsibilities. When he embarks for 
New York to take up this new existence 
he encounters a New York district attor- 
ney who expresses an idea which Damon 
accepts and resolves to live by: 

Negroes, as they enter our culture, are going 
to inherit the problems we have, but with a 
difference. They are outsiders and they are going 
to know that they have these problems. They are 
going to be self-conscious; they are going to be 
gifted with a double vision, for, being Negroes, 
they are going to be both inside and outside of 
our culture at the same time. . . Negroes will 
develop unique and specially defined psycho- 
logical types. They will become psychological 
men, like the Jews. . . They will not only be 
Americans or Negroes; they will be centers of 
knowing, so to speak... . 


In New York Damon falls in with 
Communists, wryly amused at how their 
duplicity is an ironic reflection of his 
“double vision” of social problems. He is 
scornful of those Negroes whose desire 
for racial equality has led them naively 
to Communism. But he cannot help be- 
coming involved. He kills both his Com- 
munist mentor and a racist landlord as 
they are fighting over his presence in the 
former’s apartment. He kills another Com- 
munist who had arranged for the deporta- 
tion of a rebellious Negro party member. 
He falls in love with a party dupe, a white 
artist, who is driven to suicide when she 
glimpses his harsh, detached attitude to- 
ward moral issues. His district attorney 
friend is unable to fasten any of these 
crimes on Damon, but so convinces him of 
how inhuman he has become that Damon 
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virtually welcomes assassination by party 
thugs. 

The Outsider is fantastic in plot, com- 
pared with Native Son’s stark naturalism. 
Where Bigger Thomas’ color was his 
curse, Cross Damon’s thoughts are con- 
stantly prefaced with disclaimers: “Not 
because he was a Negro. . .”; “not because 
of his race,” etc. Wright, moved by his 
changed political convictions, probably 
intended his latest work to be a rebuttal, 
in part, of the earlier one. The Communist 
lawyer spoke for Wright in Native Son. 
A district attorney is the “mouthpiece” 
in The Outsider; the Communist lawyer 
who appears is portrayed as a mad, mur- 
derous logician. Unfortunately, the anti- 
Communist motif protrudes to an extent 
that makes the latest novel a political tract 
more often than it is an imaginative work 
of art. 

But the merits of The Outsider as lit- 
erature notwithstanding, the reader who 
was aroused by Native Son may have 
questions about the book that are socio- 
logical in nature. Does Wright’s differing 
perspective indicate that poverty and 
racial discrimination are no longer major 
concerns of the Negro people? Improve- 
ment there has been, but as long as the 
median income of Negro families is only 
slightly more than half that of whites— 
to cite only one statistic—poverty and 
discrimination must remain large in the 
lives of the great majority. If Wright is 
still to be considered a spokesman, then 
for whom does he speak? 

Hugh M. Gloster in Negro Voices in 
American Fiction (University of North 
Carolina, 1948) concludes that “it is 
reasonable to expect that Negro writers 
of the future will extricate themselves 
from the limitations of color and stand 
independently as artists, interpreting ra- 
cial difficulties in universal terms and pro- 
viding a comprehensive representation of 
life.” Alain Locke, discussing “The Negro 
in American Literature” in New World 
Writing (New American Library, 1952), 
says: “For the momeni a strong sense of 
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integration has taken hold of many of the 
younger Negro writers, and with good 
reasons. . . For the Negro seems at last 
on the verge of proper cultural recognition 
and a fraternal acceptance as a welcome 
participant and collaborator in the Amer- 
ican arts.” 

Perhaps Wright was attempting to 
dramatize the feelings and thought pro- 
cesses of the American Negro intelligent- 
sia who stand “on the verge of accept- 
ance.” If this is so, then the flaws of The 
Outsider could be taken to indicate that 
this cultural period is too recently arrived 
or too transitory to provide the residue of 
experience necessary to the creative writer. 

Ralph Ellison’s award-winning Invisible 
Man (Random House, 1952) lends weight 
to this thesis by its striking resemblances 
to Wright’s work. Its protagonist, too, has 
a “double view” and lacks a sense of 
identity; “invisibility” has the same con- 
notation as “outsideness.” It is pro- 
nouncedly anti-Communist, and, with odd 
coincidence, a brain operation changes 
the “invisible man’s” character in the 
same manner as a subway accident alters 
Cross Damon’s. Invisible Man, however, 
is the more successful effort. 


In sardonic fashion the novel follows 
its protagonist through a grotesque child- 
hood in the bigoted South; a parody of a 
college education at an institution en- 
dowed by paternalistic Northerners; a 
raw arrival in New York. Then the mood 
changes as the hero moves amid the tense, 
sullen scenes of Harlem. He becomes a 
leader in the “Brotherhood” (i.e., Com- 
munist Party), a target for a violent black 
supremacist, and a proxy for a gangster- 
revivalist. After incidents of betrayal, 
pathos, and violence, he is a fugitive who 
renounces all ties with humanity, declar- 
ing that “one of the greatest jokes in the 
world is the spectacle of the whites busy 
escaping blackness and becoming blacker 
every day, and the blacks striving toward 
whiteness, becoming quite dull and gray. 
None of us seems to know who he is or 
where he’s going.” 
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But the color and vigor with which 
Ellison describes his people and scenes do 
not reinforce this pessimistic conclusion; 
Ellison seemingly has not lived with his 
present intellectual position long enough 
to have acquired a body of experience 
consistent with it. He is obliged—fortu- 
nately for the reader—to draw upon an 
earlier period. 

The work of Ann Petry, in what might 
be called a “feminist” fashion, has also 
shown a shift in emphasis and concern 
much like that of Wright. Her first novel, 
The Street (Houghton Mifflin, 1946), dealt 
with the problems of a young woman 
trying to make a decent living for herself 
and her eight-year-old son on a slum 
street in Harlem. She is thwarted by 
poverty-bred vice and degradation and is 
forced to flee, having bludgeoned a would- 
be seducer to death. 


Lutie Johnson is the female counterpart 
of Bigger Thomas, although she is much 
more refined. She moves in a world where 
white and black alike “had the idea that 
colored girls were whores.” She revolts 
at the “tragic, resigned faces” of the 
women who trudge along the street “over- 
burdened, overworked, their own homes 
neglected while they looked after some- 
one else’s while the men on the street 
swung along empty-handed, well-dressed, 
and carefree.” But she sees that it is the 
fault of a society which always has place 
for Negro maids, but constantly excludes 
the Negro male worker. “What else is a 
woman to do when her man can’t get a 
job?” she bitterly concludes. (It is un- 
fortunate for the salient criticism this 
novel presents that the heroine’s physical 
beauty is stressed to a point that tempts 
incredulity; she also meets a record num- 
ber of men who are insanely enamoured 
of her, and her knack for ferreting inmost 
masculine thoughts would lead to the con- 
clusion, had the plot turned out differ- 
ently, that she herself was sex-ridden.) 

In The Narrows (Houghton Mifflin, 
1953) Mrs. Petry again uses a street in 
a Negro sector to amplify the mood and 
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meaning of her story. But this street is 
in a modest-sized New England city; the 
inhabitants are there by choice, to a great 
extent; vice is enlivened by gaiety and is 
mitigated by a number of substantial, 
respectable citizens; there are some at- 
tractive houses and trees and yards. 

The central character in the book is 
Link Williams, an orphan whose upbring- 
ing was shared by a genteel widow and 
her arch enemy, a sinister barroom pro- 
prietor. Link is a graduate of Dartmouth, 
with some ambitions of becoming an his- 
torian; but he chooses to tend bar until 
he decides what career to follow. By 
chance he encounters a beautiful white 
heiress. They have a torrid love affair that 
lasts until he learns that she is married. 
When he tries to break with her, she 
makes a scene, accusing him of attempted 
rape. Link is kidnaped and shot to death 
by her family. The love affair aroused in 
Link a dormant anger at the social dis- 
abilities he suffers by being Negro, but 
before he dies he realizes he shares a 
communality of feeling with other people 
that transcends all barriers of race. 

This choice of plot in The Narrows is 
interesting in that Lutie Johnson of The 
Street repeatedly expressed her revulsion 
at the thought of association with a white 
man. Indeed, the attentions of a white vice 
lord are what arouse her to a pitch where 
she wildly commits manslaughter. But 
perhaps more significant as an insight into 
Mrs. Petry’s changed perspective is the 
way she handles a theme that both novels 
share. Lutie, at one stage of her career, 
worked as a maid in a wealthy household 
in Connecticut. She criticizes the behavior 
of the idle rich, but in terms that relate 
chiefly to the poverty she suffers because 
she is Negro. In The Narrows, the rich are 
subjected to a more detailed scrutiny and 
receive categorical criticism. The lecher- 
ous old tycoon, the exquisite dowager, the 
hollow playboy, the wild heiress are pre- 
sented as they might appear in the eyes 
of all society. 

Thus Mrs. Petry, in a manner less in- 
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trospective than Wright or Ellison, can be 
said to have moved toward an extraracial 
world view. And because her character- 
ization of the haut monde is so often stere- 
otyped she shows also that she has im- 
perfectly achieved it. 


II 


James Baldwin’s first novel Go Tell It 
on the Mountain (Knopf, 1953) makes a 
professed effort to transcend the Negro 
“protest” novel. The author declares in a 
message on the book jacket that “it is a 
fairly deliberate attempt to break out of 
what I always think of as the ‘cage’ of 
Negro writing. I wanted my people to be 
people first, Negroes almost incidentally. 
That is, I hoped by refusing to take a 
special, embattled tone, to involve the 
reader in their lives, and this to such an 
extent that he would close the book know- 
ing more about himself, and therefore 
more about Negroes, than he had known 
before.” 

‘This statement of intention endorses 
Dr. Locke’s observation of “a strong sense 
of integration” among younger Negro 
writers. The novel itself, however, tells a 
strange, haunting story that evokes the 
pathos of the apartness the Negro suffers 
because of racial bias. It is not “embattled” 
in tone, but it bruises the reader’s con- 
science just as much with its somber 
softness. 

Go Tell It on the Mountain is unusual 
among contemporary novels in its detailed 
and serious treatment of religion and the 
religious experience. What is more, its 
focus is the athletic type of religion prac- 
ticed in the store-front church. Wright, 
Ellison and Petry have only scorn or 
tolerant humor for such phenomena. This 
does not mean Baldwin is naive. He is 
alertly critical of the “saints” whose lives 
he chronicles. Discrepancies between their 
piety and their practice are noted with 
irony that ranges from gentle to savage. 
And in his depiction of the urges that 
underlie this worship, a pitiable waste of 
human aspirations is exposed. The reader 
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understands, implicitly, that these people 
would not be so desperately and ridicu- 
lously in quest of God were they not 
Negro, and as such, shut off from other 
expression of spiritual longings. 

The novel tells of the events on the 
fourteenth birthday of John Grimes. He 
is depressed by the grime and poverty of 
his Harlem home; he vainly seeks the 
love of his foster father (who he believes 
is his real father). Because his foster 
father is a staunch worker in “The Temple 
of the Fire Baptized” it is assumed that 
John is destined for the ministry. He 
wants to become a “Great Leader of His 
People,” but in his mind’s eye he sees 
himself not as a preacher but as “a poet, 
a college president or a movie star; he 
drank expensive whisky, and he smoked 
Lucky Strike cigarettes in the green pack- 
age.” John shies off from the “narrow 
way” where “awaited him only humili- 
ation forever . . . where he would grow 
old and black with hunger and toil.” He 
is drawn to Broadway and its splendor. 

But the harsh, defensive theology of 
John’s people calls this prosperity—this 
white way—‘“sin.” John wanders furtively 
along Fifth Avenue, his admiration pois- 
oned by the thought that the well-dressed 
people he meets “were in the world, and 
of the world, and their feet laid hold on 
Hell.” At a “tarry” service that night he 
joins the “saints.” In a religious seizure 
that renders him delirious he climbs “the 
mountain of holiness” and is “saved.” The 
victory of spirit is ambiguous. It does not 
win him his father’s love; the unhappy 
tensions of his home are closing in on him 
again; the final impression is that John 
has not discovered a new vista but has 
closed a door against the world. 

In The Pecking Order (Appleton- 
Century-Crofts, 1953) Mark Kennedy 
gives a sensitive study of a tragic day in 
the lives of five Negro boys that comes 
close to Baldwin’s goal of making his 
characters “people first, and Negroes 
almost incidentally.” The title derives 
from the caste system or “pecking order” 
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that has been observed among barnyard 
fowl, wherein one hen submits to pecking 
by another, but has similar mastery of a 
third, and so on. But, “in some cases an 
individual may peck ‘out of order,’ so 
to speak.” 

Bruce Freeman, an 11-year-old living 
in Chicago’s Black Belt, and two younger 
playmates go on a romp through the 
streets with two “slum” boys—B. J., a 
reform school graduate, and Henry, called 
“handkerchief head” because he is from 
the South. Under B. J.’s unchallenged 
leadership they carry out an elaborately 
planned theft of cookies from a store, 
make a daredevil climb to atop a con- 
demned building, form themselves into a 
gang called the “Warriors,” rout a reefer- 
smoking adult gang, and, fatally, go sky- 
larking in a “white neighborhood.” Here 
B. J. beats up a crippled white man who 
curses him. The police are called, and 
B. J., drunk with defiance, crashes the 
stolen car in which he had herded the 
gang to make a getaway. In the crash and 
its consequences, all are killed but Bruce. 

The naive strivings for status among 
members of the gang and the innocence 
of their delinquency lend depth and mag- 
nitude to the story. B. J.’s precocious self- 
assurance is worn thin by the pressure of 
events and reveals a diseased, doomed 
soul. Bruce develops (perhaps in a man- 
ner too quick to be wholly believable) 
from a toady to one who sees that he 
needs no gang to give him an identity. 
He musters the courage to face the music, 
spurning the flight that would ruin his 
life forever. 

In the street scenes through which the 
boys move, Kennedy subtly delineates the 
“pecking order” aspects of the adult 
world. Identical slums are divided into 
“good” and “bad” neighborhoods by the 
inhabitants; light skin gains preference 
over dark skin; “protection” defies law. 
Snobbish, gang-like behavior is depicted 
in its comedy and its cruelty—both that 
herd instinct natural to all human beings 
and that forced upon the Negro populace 
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as a defense mechanism against racial 
discrimination. It is the blank rejection 
the boys meet in the white sector, where 
all gregarious touchstones are lacking, 
that causes their bleak desperation and 
downfall. The only familiar symbol they 
find there is the hated policeman. 


Zora Neale Hurston, one of the older 
generation of Negro writers, is another 
who makes a deliberate effort to avoid 
themes of “protest.” Two of her novels, 
Jonah’s Gourd Vine (Lippincott, 1934) 
and Their Eyes Were Watching God 
(1937), have as their principal setting 
Miss Hurston’s birthplace, the all-Negro 
town of Eatonville, Florida. They deal 
very little with interracial relationships. 
Because she is a trained folklorist, one 
critic has said that she uses “her char- 
acters and the various situations created 
for them as mere pegs upon which to hang 
their dialect and folkways.” 

In her latest novel, Seraph on the 
Suwanee (Scribner’s, 1948) , she maintains 
her aloofness from racial strife by telling 
a story whose chief virtue is its explora- 
tion of the dialect and folkways of the 
Southern “poor white.” Arvie Henson is 
a girl of Florida’s piney woods who, about 
1910, married Jim Meserve, scion of a 
rundown plantation family. With impreg- 
nable enterprise he prospers at a turpen- 
tine mill, at raising citrus fruit, at boot- 
legging, and ultimately as owner of a 
shrimping fleet. Arvie’s son becomes a 
star banjo player with a big dance band 
in New York; her daughter marries a 
Yankee boy who puts his earnings as a 
lottery agent into a fabulously successful 
real estate development. Arvie spends the 
years trying to adjust this prosperity to 
her poverty-pinched, narrowly-religious 
background, expressing herself in what 
is presumably authentic Florida Cracker 
lingo. 

There is only one Negro character of 
any importance in the book: Joe Kelsey, 
who is Jim Meserve’s “pet Negro.” 
(“Every Southern white man has his pet 
Negro. His Negro is always fine, honest, 
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faithful to him unto death, and most 
remarkable. . .”) Joe is a careless woods 


worker, but an excellent blues singer and 
maker of moonshine whisky. He makes 
the moonshine Jim markets so success- 
fully and shares in the profits. But when 
he strikes out on his own he lacks the 
acumen to make good in the various busi- 
ness ventures he tries. He sheepishly re- 
turns, spinning good-humored fantastic 
stories about his failures. His grown son 
follows his father in becoming Jim’s “pet” 
and factotum. 


Seraph on the Suwanee is “woman’s 
magazine” fiction, and probably inten- 
tionally so. (The title seems to have been 
chosen solely because of its alliteration.) 
But even if a sentimental tugging of the 
heartstrings was the author’s main in- 
tention, its untrue cliches about Negro 
life in the South are gratuitous and 
irritating. 

Willard Motley’s Knock on Any Door 
(Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1947) and 
They Fished All Night (1951) “blend the 
Negro materials proportionately into a 
representative cross section,” according to 
Dr. Locke. This blending, however, has a 
uniformity that can hardly be called truly 
inclusive. In a style bearing kinship to 
James T. Farrell and Nelson Algren, 
Motley writes about people of Chicago 
who, if they are not Negroes, are shunned 
and exploited in a manner that Negroes 
often are. Impoverished minority groups, 
skid-row bums, homosexuals, workers on 
strike—all who are beyond the pale of 
“respectability”—are his subject. 

Knock on Any Door describes the pro- 
gress of an Italian youth from altar boy 
to reform school inmate to cheap hoodlum 
to death in the electric chair as a cop- 
killer. Motley’s impressions of the forces 
that make Nick Romano go wrong are 
sharp, but Nick is such a plastic, easy 
victim that when his lawyer—in a speech 
reminiscent of Native Son—declares “So- 
ciety is guilty!” the reader feels no more 
emotional involvement than if he had 
been shown a statistical study on juvenile 
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delinquency. Bigger Thomas goes to an 
animalistic doom; Nick Romano is a me- 
chanical creature of fate. This difference 
in portrayal is crucial. 

They Fished All Night, a more loosely 
constructed novel, narrates the unhappy 
life stories of three Chicagoans—a Jew, 
a Pole, and a labor leader—who are 
warped by their experiences in World 
War II and the harshness of the civilian 
society to which they return. Again 
Motley’s intentions are blunted by a fail- 
ure to indicate how his characters de- 
served anything better. 


III 


The strongest conclusion that can be 
drawn from a study of the works of these 
seven novelists is that there is no Negro 
culture, as such, in America. Where the 
Negro is nominally or by statute admitted 
to a voice in the whole of society, he 
seeks unequivocal—and harmonious—ac- 
ceptance. This is the broad import of the 
novels of Wright, Petry, Motley, and, to 
some extent, Ellison. Where the Negro is 
excluded, he builds his own society, but 
it is a hollow, shadow image of that from 
which he is barred. Baldwin and Kennedy 
testify to this. Where the Negro is denied 
both participation in the prevailing so- 
ciety and the means to erect a counter- 
feit, as is the case in much of the South, 
such grotesques result as those blithely 
gilded by Miss Hurston. 


Chicago and New York are the settings 
of most of these novels. These are appro- 
priate, not to say inevitable, sites. In those 
cities America’s bounty finds its fullest 
display, and all, theoretically, are entitled 
to just shares. There are large Negro 
populations who are denied that share, 
but on the other hand, sufficient freedom 
exists to allow a fight for equity. Thus, 
naturalistic symbols are presented almost 
ready-made to the novelist. 

Attempts to “break out of the cage of 
Negro writing” have been noted in the 
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latest works of established authors and in 
the first novels of new ones. Some of these 
efforts have been successful, lending depth 
and subtlety to the treatment of racial 
problems. But the day seems hardly in 
sight when significant works can be writ- 
ten that will not have discrimination— 
either toward the Negro or toward other 
minority groups—as a major theme. Two- 
thirds of the Negro people in this country 
live in the South, and are just now 
achieving basic legal rights; their struggle 
for more meaningful equality lies ahead. 
Two-thirds of the people of the world are 
colored and are battling to achieve the 
barest human rights. For years to come 
the drama of “protest” will be thrust 
upon any novelist—white or black—who 
seeks to interpret the social scene with 
integrity and fidelity. 


SPRING 1954 
By Setwyn S. ScHwartTz 


A reflowering of talkative bones 
Surges through the rocking door, 
For within a similar room 

My parents grew up from the floor. 


In the dark of desolation 

The womb of my family grows, 
My sister with her usual sadness 
Entertains our normal woes. 


The sun enthroning the green trees 
Lights the Sabbath with a hymn, 
My brother is the willing host 

To all who enter in. . 
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“Christian theologians treat the dispersion of 
Israel among the nations of the earth as an act 
of Providence. I too see in it an act of Providence, 
but from another angle: we were to be dispersed 
among the people and were to experience by 
intimate contact and on our own body all the 
evils of nationalism—so that, when the time was 
ripe, we could found and live a new kind of 
nationalism in the Holy Land.” 


ee Brop in 1920 


NTIL ABOUT 1950, Max Brod’s name 
| | was known only to the older gen- 
eration of Americans who recalled 
the English versions of Tycho Brahe and 
Reubeni, published here in the ’twenties. 
“Of course I know who he is!” an educated 
young lady protested several years ago 
when I hesitatingly mentioned Max Brod. 
“He’s the man who discovered Kafka.” 
Without being aware of it, she spoke for 
thousands of cultured compatriots to whom 
Brod’s name is only known in association 
with that of his late friend, Franz Kafka, 
whose posthumous works he rescued from 
destruction. This was, undoubtedly, a par- 
ticularly flagrant case of injustice in 
literature. 

In 1951 and 1952 American publishers 
presented us with two new novels, The 
Master and Unambo. The last, translated 
by Ludwig Lewisohn, failed to cause a 
great stir. Unambo (which is the Latin 
for “both at the same time,”) derives its 
title from a mysterious gadget that plays 
a considerable role in this curious, Kafka- 
esque tale, the setting of which is war-torn 
Palestine of 1948. The hero, a schizo- 
phrenic personality, who vaccilates con- 
tinuously between good and evil, does not 
really come to life. Yet there are exciting 
chapters in the book, notably those deal- 
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ing with Israel’s life-and-death struggle, 
including the one on the building of the 
“Burma Road” to free the besieged city 
of Jerusalem. Unambo was published by 
Farrar, Straus and Young. 


Of far greater significance is The Master 
(Philosophical Library), which has as its 
hero Jesus, who, though he was no or- 
dinary man, was in Jewish opinion a 
human being. One could almost have 
predicted that the topic of Jesus and his 
earthly pilgrimage would, eventually, 
force itself upon a writer like Brod, living 


-as he does in the very land where Jesus 


and Pilate, the Apostles and Roman le- 
gionnaires breathed the air. Brod is, of 
course, not the only Jewish writer fasci- 
nated by the great personality of the man 
of Nazareth. Long before him, Israel 
Zangwill had written: “Dear fainting 
Jesu, now to thine own seed creep home 
again. Who else can understand thee?” 
Sholem Asch even went so far as to 
demand a revision of the Jesus trial, “our 
Dreyfus Affair,” as he called it, and in 
The Nazarene endeavored to place Jesus 
within the framework of Jewish history. 
Max Brod writes with less tension about 
Jesus than any other Jewish writer before 
him; he does not apologize or vindicate, 
he does not have to make a point. For him, 
the wonderful story of Rabbi Jeshua, his 
tragedy and spiritual triumph grew na- 
turally out of the magic soil of the spell- 
bound country of Palestine. There is much 
divine and little supernatural in this lovely 
simple tale in which Jews and pagans are 
involved, both those who understood 
Jeshua’s message (which was in keeping 
with Jewish tradition and tenets), and 
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those who thoroughly misunderstood it. 
Brod adheres more or less to the Gospels, 
from which he quotes liberally, but he 
also introduces two figures not mentioned 
there: Meleager, a Greek poet, who in 
the novel becomes one of the most ardent 
disciples of the Master, and Shoshana, 
Jeshua’s sister, whom the Greek woos in 
vain. Most original is Brod’s interpretation 
of the character of Judas (Yehuda) 
Iscariot, whom he outlines as a split per- 
sonality. Judas admires, envies, and hates 
Jesus, an ambivalence comparable to the 
one which plagued him during his years 
abroad disguised as a Greek man of the 
world named Jason, torn between Hellen- 
ism and Judaism. 

Although I have had the privilege of 
being among the first to become ac- 
quainted with this work—I attended a 
private reading from the German manu- 
script by the novelist in his Tel Aviv 
apartment several years ago—and al- 
though I had a chance to discuss this work 
with the author, I must refrain from 
analyzing it within the framework of an 
article devoted to Brod’s personality and 
life work. The Master warrants a full- 
length article by itself. But I wish to 
recommend it to American readers, par- 
ticularly because it has been here attacked 
by Christians and Jews alike. One Chris- 
tian reviewer, for instance, writes: 

Brod’s rendering of Christ is likely to distress 
many readers, who will feel, with reason, that 
the treatment of this central character poses a 
different problem than that involved in the free 
fictionizing of Meleager. Jeshua is here presented 
with a high degree of selectivity and a noticeable 
slanting: much that is part of tradition or of 
record is ignored or skirted; much is inter- 
polated; and the portrayal which ultimately 
emerges is that of a remarkable wonder-worker 
charged with a rather warm and bubbling re- 
ligiosity. Clearly this treatment is intended as 


praiseful; yet to many it will seem inadequate, 
or fantastic, or unseemly. 


To a contributor to an Anglo-Jewish 
magazine, however, The Master came as 
“a severe shock;” the writer scolded Brod 


for glorifying “that enigmatic figure to an 
extent where he emerges as the most 
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perfect and the most righteous of men.” 
The reviewer could not help the impres- 
sion that Brod’s infatuation with The 
Master sprang from “a deep frustration, 
a frustration akin in sharpness though 
not necessarily identical in kind, to that 
of the Scribe Meleager who, because he 
cannot possess the woman he loves, im- 
merses himself in what absorbs her: love 
of her brother, The Master.” 


Considering the fact that Brod has been 
an ardent Zionist for more than four 
decades, and that he stems from one of 
the most distinguished Jewish families of 
Prague, this is an odd accusation, indeed. 
His family traces its ancestry back to the 
venerable Rabbi Moses Brod, head of the 
Prague community, who died in the great 
plague of 1639. Max Brod was born at 
Prague on May 27, 1884, the son of a 
well-to-do director of the Bohemische 
Unionbank. Max’s brother Otto was him- 
self a distinguished writer. In a recent 
novel, An Hour Before the Deluge, Max 
Brod has paid homage to Otto who, with 
his wife and child, was murdered by the 
Nazis in 1944. After having obtained his 
LLD, Max Brod entered the Civil Service 
in his native Prague. In 1924, at the age 
of forty, he resigned with the title of 
Sektionsrat to join the staff of the Prague 
Tagblatt as drama and music critic. In 
1930 he was awarded the Czech National 
Prize of Literature for his novel, Reubeni. 
When the Nazis invaded Czechoslovakia 
nine years later, Brod fled the country 
with his wife, Elsa, taking to Palestine 
the treasured manuscripts of his friend 
Kafka. Had he been caught by the Ger- 
mans, he would undoubtedly have been 
tortured to death in a concentration camp 
for his writings assailing and refuting the 
tenets of racialism. He soon found himself 
at home in Tel Aviv, for he had become 
a Zionist many years before his emigra- 
tion, and he was so familiar with the 
Hebrew language that he was able to join 
the staff of the Habimah theater as a 
literary adviser, in which capacity he is 
still active. In 1942 his wife died. 
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A CONSECRATED HUMANIST 


These are the main facts of an unbe- 
lievably industrious life which is high- 
lighted by no other dramatic events except 
the publication of books, books, and more 
books. Since it is impossible to do justice, 
in one short article, to what are now 
ninety titles, I might try to establish their 
common denominator rather than describe 
them in detail. Brod’s work, fiction as 
well as non-fiction, might be summed up 
as mirroring the struggle to find a syn- 
thesis of the alternatives of free will and 
determinism; the romanticist is inclined 
to believe in the former, the realist in the 
latter. In his first stories and novels, the 
young Brod gave expression to a painful 
discovery of the contradiction in human 
life: man is not free, yet he acts as if he 
could exert an influence upon the flow 
of events. 

Gradually the poet rose from gloom 
and passivity to a more cheerful and 
activist view: while we may not be able 
to interfere with the flow of events, we 
are at least free to observe and free to 
love. This step away from paralyzing in- 
difference and decadence led to acknowl- 
edgement of the two centripetal powers 
moulding life: Eros and Ethos. Signifi- 
cantly, this development coincided with 
Brod’s conversion to Zionism and Hebra- 
ism; he called Eros that which manifests 
itself in the phenomena of love; Ethos, 
to him, was equivalent to Judaism. 

Every struggle in the human sphere 
can be reduced to a contest between Eros 
and Ethos, Brod seems to suggest. Every 
endeavor is an attempt to find a way out 
of this dialectic strife. In his novels on 
Tycho Brahe and Reubeni the battlefields 
where this eternal struggle is being fought 
are the realm of science and the field 
of politics. 

In Tycho Brahe, the Danish astronomer, 
famous exponent of the old scientific 
school, is shown in his castle in Bohemia, 
surrounded by his family, pupils, and 
assistants. Living in Prague is his op- 
ponent and former pupil, the young Ger- 
man astronomer, Johannes Kepler, a 
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follower of the new and “godless” Coper- 
nican system. A clash between the two 
intellects, the religious-minded Dane and 
the sober German, is inevitable. Scien- 
tifically speaking, young Kepler emerges 
as victor; the final triumph, however, 
goes to the aging Tycho Brahe who, 
through a complete abnegation of self, 
recognizes that it is the quest for God 
that matters, not the scientist’s so-called 
truth. Curiously, Brod portrayed the 
young Albert Einstein, then professor of 
physics at the University of Prague, when 
he described the calm, unirritated revo- 
lutionary genius. When the famous 
German chemist, Nernst, read the novel, 
he said to Einstein: “You are this man 
Kepler.” 

There is also a sharp contrast between 
the two friends and Messianic visionaries, 
David Reubeni and Solomon Molcho. 
According to Brod’s interpretation, Reu- 
beni, who wishes to save the Jews, be- 
lieves that an ideal can be realized only 
if one makes use of the media of reality, 
if one lives with the sinful world, as it 
were. He defiles himself with sin, and for 
the sake of his people’s redemption, he 
makes use of force and deceit in order to 
achieve good. Solomon Molcho, however, 
refrains from using doubtful means; he 
is the pure in heart who rushes towards 
his ideal as a moth rushes toward a light. 
Without achieving success, he perishes, 
taking his worldly companion with him 
into the abyss. 

Is the man who uncompromisingly 
seeks truth and through it mankind’s 
salvation entitled to a greater share of 
God’s love than he who dreams first of 
success and worries about truth much 
later? Is the pious Tycho a better man 
than the rationalist Kepler? Shall we sym- 
pathize with Molcho and abhor Reubeni? 

Max Brod was well over sixty when he 
published his novel about the great as- 
tronomer Galileo Galilei; he tried once 
again to answer these questions. Here 
was a scientist who taught his students a 
knowledge that was heretical in the eyes 
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of the Church: the discovery by Coper- 
nicus that the sun was the center of a 
great system, with the earth, one of the 
planets, revolving around it. His colleague, 
Giordano Bruno, had been burned at the 
stake for teaching the same “heresy,” and 
when the men of the Inquisition warned 
Galileo that he must mend his ways or 
face the dreadful consequences, the aged 
professor seemed to obey. But he did not 
obey completely, and never really dis- 
torted what he believed to be the truth. 


Dr. Brod has depicted the pious man 
as a revolutionary thinker, the seeker 
who must pursue the truth, come what 
may. In this novel, Galileo is often made 
to face church dignitaries who assure 
him that the only truth is the one sanc- 
tioned and promulgated by the Pope. 
Galileo, however, dares to tell them that 
he must obey a higher authority, the 
scientific experiment. Similarly, Rabbi 
Jeshua in The Master disregards all warn- 
ings that he must not come to Jerusalem 
for the Feast of Passover to partake of 
the paschal lamb with his disciples; he 
leaves the safety of the Galilean hills and 
is captured by the Romans; he offers 
himself as a sacrifice, and becomes the 
paschal lamb, as it were. He firmly be- 
lieves that he is chosen to usher in the 
Kingdom of God and would sooner be a 
fool in the eyes of the world than a 
transgressor for one hour in the sight 
of God. 

Galileo stuck to his convictions even in 
jail, though he would have made his life 
easier and happier had he accepted 
Aristotle as his guide. In the same manner, 
Rabbi Jeshua had to complete his road 
to Golgotha, though by retracing some of 
his utterances, he could have appeased 
the Sadducean priests and their Roman 
overlords. Why did God cause these two 
just men to suffer so much pain? Why 
did the divine power not change the minds 
of their oppressors and make them see 
the light? 

The answer is in Brod’s first great 
novel, published four decades ago. When 
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Tycho Brahe turns to Prague’s wise Rabbi 
Loew in his despair, the latter tells him: 
“The Lord does not exist for the benefit 
of the just man in order to serve him and 
help him; it is the just one who exists in 
order to serve and help God.” 

This is a stern philosophy, but it is in 
keeping with the tenets of Judaism that 
puts on man that very yoke against which 
Paul had revolted so strongly. Perhaps 
one should, after having perused Brod’s 
tetralogy in the novel form, turn to four 
works of the thinker Brod. In his major 
philosophical work, Heidentum, Christen- 
tum, Judentum, published shortly after 
World War I, Brod introduced a dichot- 
omy of deep significance. Trying to ex- 
plain the sources of human tragedy, 
Brod made the revolutionary distinction 
between “noble misery” and “ignoble 
misery.” Noble misery, such as human 
imperfection and death, cannot be averted 
or changed by man, as it stems from the 
metaphysical. In this kind of suffering 
man must rely upon the grace and mercy 
of God. Ignoble misery, such as the 
deficiencies of our social system, is en- 
tirely different; man is responsible for 
it and has to remove it. 

According to Brod the three great 
Weltanschaungen—Paganism, Christian- 
ity, and Judaism—differ from one another 
in their attitudes towards misery. Pagan- 
ism more or less ignores edles Leid, and 
is solely interested in the fight against 
ignoble misery. Christianity regards all 
suffering as noble, to be alleviated by the 
grace of God. Judaism recognizes the 
existence of both and maintains that edles 
Leid belongs to the realm of God, whereas 
unedles Leid ought to be extirpated by 
man, “the just one who exists in order 
to serve and help God.” Thus, while 
paganism ignores the existence of an 
after-world, and Christianity puts its chief 
interest in it, Judaism realizes that the 
divine after-world inheres in this life, 
which it is our task to perfect. To have 
given this message to the world is Juda- 
ism’s greatest achievement, and Brod 
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A CONSECRATED HUMANIST 


rephrased his thesis in 1939 when, in Das 
Diesseitswunder oder die juedische Idee 
und ihre Verwirklichung (The Natural 
Miracle or the Jewish Idea and its Realiza- 
tion), he took up his old idea as follows: 

In Judaism there was always a tendency to 
recognize the peculiar concatenation and perme- 
ation of the two worlds, the divine and the 
earthly, of noble and ignoble misery, and to live 
in accordance with that idea. I visualize in the 
shield of David the symbolical presentation of 
that permeation of the two worlds: two triangles, 
one pointing upward, the other downward, are 
interwoven to such an extent that they appear 
to be a new phenomenon which cannot be split 
into its parts again. Our God is one. 

Though Brod’s dichotomy is simple, it 
is a valuable point of departure, helpful 
in fields as far removed from religious 
thought as is politics. When Brod appeals 
to the civilized world to help the Jews in 
their task of rebuilding the state of Israel, 
for instance, he does so not as one begging 
for mercy, but as one demanding justice 
for the Jews, because without them the 
world would be infinitely poorer. He 
asserts: 

The fate of mankind is at stake. If you should 
deprive the Jewish people of its freedom and 
power of expression in its true independent 
manifestation, if you should prevent the Jewish 
idea, the core of which is reality, from being 
realized in the realm of matter, you would 


deprive man of one of his most important tools 
of improvement. 


Brod’s nationalism, therefore, has noth- 
ing in common with that chauvinism 
which, under the flag of nationalism, bore 
such strange and bitter fruit in the 1933- 
1945 era. In his important treatise, Ras- 
sentheorie und Judentum (Racial Theory 
and Judaism, 1934), he stresses the fact 
that there is a continuous exchange be- 
tween spirit and body, nation and native 
soil. But he declares that the spirit, while 
nourished by the body, has to be its 
master, not its slave: 


The greatness of a nation does not depend on 
the character of its blood or race, nor on its 
power or the distinction it enjoys; the honor it 
believes to have or the homage paid it by others 
is of no importance; the greatness of a nation 
consists of the values it produces. This spiritual 
task, of course, can be achieved only on the 
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basis of sound national premises. It is the nature 
of a nation to become productive through the 
concrete matter of its national body. 


Brod does not belong to the type of 
writers who propose their philosophies 
piecemeal; he adheres to a main idea, 
conceived decades ago, and tries to streng- 
then its basis, and add new wings to the 
edifice, as the years go by. Hence, a reader 
familiar with Brod’s earlier writings will 
not find it difficult to understand and love 
his most ambitious work, a huge two- 
volume treatise, Diesseits und Jenseits 
(Here and Hereafter), written in Tel 
Aviv during the last war, and published 
in Switzerland in 1947. To try to expound 
this great work in a few paragraphs would 
be like trying to empty the ocean with a 
spoon. Briefly, this work is a humanist 
manifesto, sharply attacking an anti- 
humanist society. Brod does not agree 
with those philosophers who claim that 
nature is perfect as long as it is not 


‘spoiled by man. On the contrary, he 


argues, it is nature, with its merciless 
struggle for existence, that brings misery 
into human life. Approvingly, Brod quotes 
the 18th century thinker, Novalis, who 
declared that it was man’s task to under- 
take the Entwilderung (de-brutalization) 
of nature; Brod adds mournfully: “Un- 
fortunately, the Germans did not listen to 
this great teacher as they listened to his 
antipode, Nietzsche.” 


Brod, in espousing the idea that man is 
free to make decisions while he follows 
the good life, is in the tradition of a long 
line of Jewish philosophers. The Jewish 
religion has no dogma according to which 
all acts of man are previously determined 
by the will of God, and the majority of 
Jewish theologians assume that man’s 
will is free. Brod firmly insists that man 
has a chance to disrupt the flow of events. 
He can make a choice and thereby cut 
the vicious circle of “eating and being 
eaten.” Everybody can, through unselfish 
goodness, contribute towards the redemp- 
tion of the world, for man has been 
“created in the direction of God.” Despite 
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all he has seen in Europe and Asia in a 
half century, Brod continues to maintain 
that it is still possible to lead a worthy 
life, and that there is still an approach to 
politics different from the one usually 
taken. The alternative exists, but man 
must hurry to reform himself before it 
is too late: “The human soul has arrived 
at a critical point where there are only 
two ways open: a decline of the fever, 
or death... .” 

It would be good to see this year—the 
year of Brod’s seventieth birthday—new 
American editions of Tycho Brahe and 
Reubeni, works now long out of print, 
and to have the profound novel on 
Galileo Galilei for which he received 
the Bialik Prize in 1949, translated into 
English. This would be a superb trilogy, 
for the narratives belong together, being 
humanist manifestoes which deal with 
the problem of freedom through redemp- 
tion, and redemption throuyh truth. 

Of his many works of non-fiction, only 
the Kafka biography, published here by 
Schocken in 1947, is available to Amer- 
ican readers. This book is an ideal type 
of biography in which the writer permits 
his hero alone to dominate the scene. The 
book is particularly valuable since it con- 
tains many private letters of Kafka and 
several rare photos. Brod, who saved 
nine-tenths of Kafka’s literary production 
by refusing to burn the heaps of manu- 
scripts left by his friend, has much to say 
about the correct interpretation of Kafka’s 
work. In particular, he warns us against 
unduly stressing the strangeness of his 
writings: ‘““Anyone who finds Kafka singu- 
lar and attractive on account of his bizar- 
reness has not yet understood him.” 

Brod also wrote biographies of Heine, 
and two musicians, Adolf Schreiber and 
Leos Janacek. He is an excellent biog- 
rapher because he is so astonishingly 
devoid of that egotism and egocentrism 
so frequent among writers. His modesty 
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has been noted by many. Stefan Zweig: 
writing about their first meeting, extolled 
Brod’s humility: “When asked about his 
own work, he could only speak in glowing 
terms of the entirely unknown Franz 
Kafka as the real master of modern prose 
and psychology. If one mentioned his 
poetry, he would answer evasively that, 
at school, there was a boy named Franz 
Werfel, and that he was one of the great- 
est poets of our time.” Zweig knew, how- 
ever, that an unlimited devotion to every- 
thing that is great and sublime rather 
than a morbid attempt at self-effacement 
was the root of Brod’s astonishing modesty. 


Few of the outstanding German-Jewish 
writers who dominated the literary scene 
in Central Europe from the turn of the 
century to the triumph of Hitlerism are 
still alive. There are the octogenarians, 
Siegfried Trebitsch and Alfred Polgar, 
and there are such men seventy or older 
as Alfred Doeblin, Lion Feuchtwanger 
and, Leo Perutz. The most lovable of all 
of them is the tireless Max Brod, who, 
we are sure, has only one wish in this 
hour: that his book will remain, not in 
the libraries and on the shelves alone, but 
in the hearts of all men and women of 
good will. 





... In the course of twenty centuries of free- 
dom from its native soil, the Jews have not 
created one tenth of what they created while 
living on it and when attached to their soil. What 
the Jews have created while attached to the soil 
is still a revelation to humanity, an inexhaustible 
source of inspiration, a well of joy and a spring 
of happiness to hundreds of millions. What they 
have created while attached to their native soil 
is still fresh and green as if picked today from 
the tree. What they have created in freedom is 
an object for historians and absent-minded 
scholars. . . 

Dr. S. M. MELAMED 
Breaking the Tablets 
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HAD NOT seen him for ten years and did 
not recognize him, a shabby little man, 
standing in front of my apartment door. 
Taking him for a visitor of my landlady’s, 
I barely nodded to him while fumbling 
with my keys in the semi-darkness. Then 
the shock of recognition hit me; the large 
brown, heavy-lidded eyes, the fleshy 
nostrils, the full lips and the smile, apolo- 
getic, self-derisive and yet youthful in the 
aged face startled me as if I had come 
upon myself suddenly in a distorting mir- 
ror. I turned to him and said, “Sind Sie 
nicht mein Onkel?” and he said, “Ja” 
and I said, barely able to control my voice, 
“Bitte Onkel, komm’ hinein.” Thus we 
met again. Met again after ten years, a 
world war and six million of us dead. 
Met without having known each other 
among the living; two brands snatched 
from the fire. 

How he had changed, my uncle, my 
fabulous uncle Leiser! I remembered him 
well as he looked in the year 1939 when 
he visited my father and his family for 
the last time. We were living at the time 
in Danzig, the fateful city where the war 
was to start a few months hence. We all 
were apprehensive and fearful, but noth- 
ing could daunt Leiser. He swept into the 
house, his hair glistening with pomade, the 
rings on his fingers sparkling, kissed my 
mother’s hand, embraced my father and 
patted my brother and me on the cheek. 


He had scarcely settled in the house 
when he began to tell us about his grandi- 
ose schemes, all of them involved with 
mysterious backers, wondrous new pro- 
ducts, intricate patents and profits running 
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By THEODORE FRANKEL 


into the millions. “Meanwhile,” he invari- 
ably ended his stories, turning to my 
father, “Maxel, lend me ten gulden,” 
which my father unfailingly did to the 
thinly disguised anger of my mother. 
“Giving money to that good for nothing,” 
she would storm later, “that speculator, 
that Kombinator.” This last was Leiser’s 
nickname, and it had in the course of 
time become an indissoluble part of his 
name. Leiser der Kombinator, who did 
not know him? 


. My uncle’s zeal was not limited to un- 
profitable combinations in the dreamland 
of promotion. He applied himself with 
equal vigor—and lack of success—to stock 
and commodity markets, to currency 
transactions and arbitrages, always will- 
ing to follow any golden will o’wisp that 
would dance before his fevered eyes. The 
marvel was that he never sank under in 
the swamps of his speculations, but always 
floated away unscathed into the thin air 
of new fiscal adventures. He was a true 
specimen of that lost kind, the Luft- 
mensch, supporting himself no man knew 
how, always scheming, always dreaming, 
always dodging and bluffing, serenely 
floating away above the barking of credi- 
tors from Basel to Budapest. 


His uninhibted imagination was not 
limited to financial matters. His entire 
life was one mad waltz, danced in front 
of false facades to the tune of perpetuum 
mobile. One of the socially more accept- 
able manifestations of his ubiquitous ex- 
uberance was his talent as a story teller. 
We children could not be torn away from 
him, even my mother listened, though 
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grudgingly. My father, ordinarily somber, 
smiled at his tales. And what tales they 
were; whom he had met and whom he had 
refused to meet, what he had told J. P. 
Morgan and what J. P. had answered. But 
the stories my brother and I loved best 
were the tales of his service in the Imperial 
Austrian Army. Of course, he did not 
relate any heroics on the battle field, 
because even we children were sufficiently 
sophisticated to realize that his exploits 
would be consummated in a different field. 
Leiser’s forte, like that of Moses of old, 
was to find food in the wilderness. One 
time, he told us, when his regiment had 
not eaten for three days, the commander 
called him in and said: “Sergeant 
Frankel,” (at this point my father’s eyes 
became moist), “tomorrow we go into 
battle. The men cannot fight on empty 
stomachs. I implore you, get food!” And 
Leiser took a patrol, went into the enemy 
infested country side and, through meth- 
ods which he would not divulge, requisi- 
tioned sufficient food from the reluctant 
farmers to feed the entire regiment. The 
following day, they went into battle and 
won the engagement, but Leiser was seri- 
ously wounded. Interrupting his narrative 
at this point, he would pass around a 
photograph which showed him in full 
uniform, head bandaged, sitting in a wheel 
chair, surrounded by what must have been 
the entire medical staff of a good sized 
field hospital. At the sight of this picture 
my father could contain himself no longer. 
He burst into a thunderclap of laughter 
and fled from the room, wiping his eyes. 
When my uncle had gone, my father 
would claim that nothing had ailed Leiser 
but a simulated tooth ache, and that the 
dazzling display on the part of doctors 
and nurses had been caused not so much 
by my uncle’s need for medical attention 
as by the need of the medics for the 
patient’s abundant supply of cigarettes. 
Father would also call our attention to 
Leiser’s habit of furnishing every story 
with generous documentation. Photo- 
graphs, letters, newspaper-clippings were 
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invariably produced to confirm his stories. 
“Your Uncle Leiser,” my father would 
say to me, “is the most certified liar in 
history” and then he would laugh again. 

And now Leiser had come back from 
nowhere and sat there opposite me, old 
and flabby, and my insides shook at the 
sight of him. For wasn’t he, weren’t we 
the lucky ones sitting in the cheap, rented 
room in New York while everybody was 
lying in the open pits of Buchenwald and 
Theresienstadt. Ten years we had not 
seen each other. 

“Where do you come from, uncle?” I 
asked. “From India, mein Kind, from 
India.” Then he unfolded a true saga that 
was more fantastic than any fictitious he 
had told us when we were children in 
a better age. 

The outbreak of the war found him in 
Poland, and while the Germans invaded 
that poor and proud country, Leiser fled 
into Russia. He was at the time a man 
over forty, without possessions, without 
friends or connections, without a trade 
or a useful skill; but the problem of 
making a living in the paradise of workers 
and toilers never gave him a moment’s 
worry. Somehow, he would bluff his way 
through, he was certain of that. He was 
wrong, at least in the beginning. Later, 
of course, he justified himself magnifi- 
cently like Josef in Egypt, but first he 
had to go down into the pit. The Russians 
caught him for reasons he would not 
divulge. It is my guess that he had en- 
gaged in some minor black-market oper- 
ation come tout le monde in order to live. 
Whatever the reason, he was condemned 
to eighteen years of hard labor as an 
enemy of the people. 

The first station of his pilgrimage was 
Archangelsk, Russia’s northernmost port. 
There in the desolate white snows of 
Siberia, he spent three years in a con- 
centration camp. Thousands died who 
were younger and stronger than he, died 
of the cold and the hunger, died of loneli- 
ness and despair. But he, Leiser Frankel, 
the Luftmensch who had never done a 




















LEISER DER KOMBINATOR 


day’s work, a man without love (for all 
he had loved were dead) and without 
hope (could he survive eighteen years?) 
lived. Once he had dreamed of millions, 
now he dreamed of a crust of bread, of a 
spoonful of soup, schemed again, connived 
again and survived. 

Survived, but barely. He had, of course, 
photographs, taken at the time of his 
arrest and at various stages of his stay. 
At the end of three years in Archangelsk, 
he had lost ninety pounds and looked like 
one of those living skeletons the Amer- 
icans photographed in Buchenwald. But 
he had enough energy left to have those 
pictures taken. He needed the evidence. 

Finally, after three years of horror, he 
was released from Archangelsk and sent 
to Kuibyshev, in Central Russia, to work 
in a tannery. Claiming extensive knowl- 
edge of the leather industry, he bluffed 
his way into a manager’s position. Actu- 
ally his knowledge of the industry had 
been gained on the commodity exchange 
in Hamburg, and he couldn’t tell the skin 
of a pig from that of a cow. His star was 
rising again. Photographs taken at that 
time show him once more smiling, confi- 
dent and rotund. At the end of five years 
in Kuibyshev, the Union of Soviet Re- 
publics gave him, along with most other 
Polish citizens, an amnesty, offering him 
the choice of Soviet citizenship, in which 
case he could retain his managerial po- 
sition, or a plane ticket to Teheran. With- 
out hesitation, he chose the latter and in 
a matter of days arrived in Teheran, now 
in his fifties, not knowing the language 
of the country, having no relatives or 
friends, nor any possessions save a moun- 
tain of documents in German, Polish and 
Russian, all of which I was to see in 
due time. 

A charitable Jewish organization in 
Teheran took him in and gave him food, 
clothing and some pocket money. This 
money he spent on calling cards which 
cited beneath his name, an imposing list 
of professional organizations in the USA, 
Great Britain, France, Belgium, etc. in 
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which Leiser held membership. How 
could his impressed native interviewers 
know that membership in those organiza- 
tions was open to all upon deposit of five 
dollars in hard currency? 


Equipped with no credentials other than 
his calling cards, (for letters of reference 
from Russia were out of the question), 
and his native wit, Leiser obtained a 
position as the manager of a tanning plant 
in India. Again he set out for his new 
exile, again planning, scheming, bluffing, 
promoting. His destination was a stinking 
tannery 150 miles from Bombay. There 
in the semi-desert, he settled in the heat 
and the sand, surrounded by scorpions, 
snakes, tarantulas and flies and threatened 
by malaria and dysentery. There was not 
another white man within miles of him 
and the natives could not understand him, 
since he spoke no English, much less 
Hindu or Urdu. However he learned to 
communicate in the sign language of the 
country: the index finger draped over 
the right ear, pointing forward, meant 
tomorrow; pointing backward, meant yes- 
terday. Nodding your head was No, shak- 
ing it meant Yes. Leiser settled down, 
feeling no more exotic in India than he 
had in Galicia, ran the plant, played chess 
with the Raja and had four servants 
fanning him when he worked or relaxed. 
He had finally found a resting place after 
wandering for more than forty years in 
the deserts of an inhospitable world. He 
was ready to cease wandering on the face 
of the earth. 

History, however, decided to play a 
final, funebral joke on him. Great events 
were stirring the world. One empire was 
dissolving and two nations were born. 
India and Pakistan, who had been fighting 
while still in their mother’s belly, became 
sovereign nations. But the strife remained 
unabated, Hindu killed Moslem and Mos- 
lem killed Hindu. Who had to bear the 
brunt of it? Leiser of course. 

The owners of the plant which he man- 
aged were Moslems and moved, plant and 
all, into Pakistan. Leiser could not go 
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with them, because Pakistan was just then 
hostile territory for Jews. By another 
ironic twist of history, the Jews were just 
then fighting the Arabs in Israel, and the 
Pakistani Moslems were ardent partisans 
of their Arab brothers. 


What was left? Only America. And so 
he came over to make a new start by 
raising capital for a plant of his own 
in India. 

As he sat before me, I was dumbfounded 
by this fat little man, flesh of my flesh 
and bone of my bone, who had shown a 
will to live and a capacity to survive 
which made him in my eyes more than a 
man, made him a laboratory example of 
the drive of the species to exist. At an 
age when other men turn old, he had 
been stripped of everything, family, 
friends, possessions, had gone through the 
extremes of cold and heat, through sick- 
ness, starvation and humiliation and had 
conquered them all. Fate had played a 
cruel game of cat and mouse with him. 
It had caught him and set him free again, 
had permitted him to dream and build 
and knocked him down again, had let him 
start anew and struck him down a third 
time. And still he would not be defeated 
but was ready to build anew his house of 
dreams, his castle of illusions. What re- 
serves of strength did he draw on, Leiser 
the Kombinator? Even among the people 
who lived on thin air for two thousand 
years, he was a phenomenon. 


Afterward we chatted awhile. The talk 
drifted to old times, to our family and 
friends. At the mention of my father, his 
brother, whom he had loved dearly, he 
broke down and cried. Then he straight- 
ened and said, “Nun, was machst Du?” 
When I told him that I was still studying, 
he seemed disappointed. He had heard 
that I was working for the government 
and had hoped I might help him. But, no 
matter, he said, brightening. He wanted 
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to give me a present. Out of his portfolio 
he fished a large photograph of himself, 
taken in better years, inscribed it “Fuer 
meinen teuren Neffen Theo,” shook my 
hand and took his leave. 

The next day I called at the address he 
had given me and was told that he had 
left without leaving a forwarding address. 
I have not heard from him since. 
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The Evolution of the Jewish Folk-Dance 


HE JEWISH FOLK DANCES of Eastern 
and Western Europe are native to 
that continent only in the geo- 
graphic sense of the term. Choreographic- 
ally, they belong to a unique art form and 
possess characteristics that are essentially 
Jewish. For centuries, the nations of 
Europe treated the Jew as an alien fer- 
ment in the population and denied him 
not only citizenship but even elementary 
human rights. Living under such restric- 
tions, the Jews naturally tried to show 
themselves outwardly as little as possible. 
They limited their social life to the Jewish 
quarter and manifested a great restraint 
in all their activities. Their dances, too, 
were thus relegated to the narrow lanes 
of their quarter, to the confines of their 
synagogues and houses of study, and to 
their dingy dwellings. Their folk dances 
abandoned the open spaces and adapted 
themselves to an indoor character. 
These conditions, in the course of time, 
determined the choreographic structure 
of their dances and created a character- 
istic form of the art. The physical limita- 
tions of the indoor dance involved con- 
siderations of space movements, of mass 
or weight accentuation and distribution, 
of adaptation to the ground surface, and 
in general demanded a radical transforma- 
tion of the whole choreographic pattern. 
Space constitutes no problem ordinarily 
in the outdoor type of dance. The move- 
ments in the open can be free in fullest 
measure. The hands can be extended; the 
paces can be taken in width; the body 
can move over a large area and the dancer 
can make any running and skipping steps 
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to suit his purpose. In the indoor type of 
dance, on the other hand, space is defi- 
nitely restricted. The dance movements 
are measured and are unavoidably con- 
fined to small areas. The hands must be 
held closer to the body and are bent within 
an inner circle. The steps, likewise, remain 
short and close to one another. Whereas 
in outdoor dances, weight can be exercised 
with greater momentum in stamping, 
leaping, skipping, and in aerial move- 
ments, these movements can scarcely be 
executed in indoor dancing. When twenty 
or thirty persons stamp their feet to a 
single rhythm, the resultant vibrations 
indoors might well be destructive and 
frightening rather than pleasurable. 


Outdoor dancing is usually performed 
upon an open plane, on a field of grass or 
on a surface of stone or sand. Movements 
upon such planes have to be of a skipping 
nature because the surfaces are not 
smooth or yielding. Steps that call for 
gliding, shuffling, spinning, revolving, or 
pirouetting are difficult to make and can- 
not gracefully be performed. In indoor 
dancing, on the contrary, where the sur- 
face is smooth, such movements are very 
effective and actually introduce an orna- 
mental element that adds appreciably to 
its esthetic appeal. While the outdoor 
dances must emphasize the lively char- 
acter of broad movement and even give 
way to hilarity in a rough display of body 
and gesture, the indoor dances must of 
necessity make subtler use of bodily move- 
ment. Dances that would seem to be sub- 
dued outdoors, would indoors, appear quite 
boisterous while delicate movements of 
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special finesse indoors would seem wholly 
lifeless and without interest, outdoors. 

In actual fact, the Jewish folk dances 
are the only indoor folk dances existing 
in Europe. There is a great deal of indoor 
dancing in Europe, of course, among all 
the peoples dwelling there. It should be 
observed, however, that choreographically 
speaking, these dances are of typical out- 
door character. The genesis of their art 
can be traced to their free life in the field, 
to the rites of ploughing and harvesting, 
to festival celebrations of spring and au- 
tumn. On the contrary, the Jews forced 
for centuries to dwell in urban areas, 
away from nature, were able to develop 
only the manifestations of their inner life. 
Their indoor dances, therefore, speak 
more of the spiritual life they knew than 
of the broad open face of nature, of the 
cycles of the seasons, or of human phys- 
ical strength contending with the ele- 
ments. The Jewish folk dances are unique 
in showing a minimal display of this 
physical strength. Emphasis is placed by 
them on intellectual expression rather 
than on physical prowess. Jews showed a 
fear of display of mere muscular strength. 
They thought of it as something alien to 
themselves, characteristic of their neigh- 
bors who employed it in acts of violence 
upon them. Many of us are familiar with 
the Jewish expression: “He is as strong 
as a goy.” The esthetic ideal of the Jewish 
people was the pale, anemic, narrow- 
chested Talmudic student and not the 
broad-shouldered physical type of man. 
The dances that emphasized physical 
power, therefore, received no encourage- 
ment among the Jews. They created no 
dances that demanded agility or swiftness 
such as the Russian gopak or even the 
Polish mazurka where there is virile as- 
cendancy, the man performing all the 
intricate steps and persuasive movements 
while the woman plays only a subordinate 
role throughout with a final yielding. The 
sword dance of the Cossacks is a good 
illustration of the physical endurance and 
skill of the male. Essentially, it is the 
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display of the warrior and was, therefore, 
alien to the psychology of the Jew to 
whom it was wholly unacceptable. 

All folk dances of necessity have an 
inner content. They relate an inner ex- 
perience, an image of the mind’s reflec- 
tions or an event. They are, therefore, 
never a purely personal esthetic mani- 
festation. They are a communal art form 
which originates with the people and not 
with an individual. All other art forms 
such as music, painting, sculpture, and 
literature are the products of individual 
minds. These can isolate themselves and 
create what their fancies please. They are 
not always stimulated by outside events. 
An experience of a purely personal nature, 
a slight event, may stimulate them to a 
fine creativeness. The dance is radically 
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different in its original impulse. The or- 
dinary man is not stimulated to create a 
dance form as a result of an event in his 
personal experience or because of an 
individual fancy in thought. The folk 
dance is always a group creation and there 
must be a common denominator among 
many minds in the genesis of its idea. 
Some national or social event or a natural 
phenomenon that can capture the general 
imagination must be present to create the 
common expression that can be crystal- 
lized in the folk dance. 

In past generations, there was a greater 
manifestation of the religious spirit in 
everyday life than in our time. Among 
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THE EVOLUTION OF THE JEWISH FOLK-DANCE 


Jews, the celebration of a religious holi- 
day like Simchat Torah or the observance 
of a festival such as Purim called forth 
forms of group dancing. Social events of 
an intimate character, such as engage- 
ments or weddings or the birth of a male 
child, would elicit, likewise, a display of 
folk dancing. These not only expressed a 
general joy but also a social function, a 
popular, semi-religious sanctification, as 
it were, of the event. The hardships of 
Jewish life would not then permit the 
creation of an art form for the sake of 
mere enjoyment. The Jewish adage “A 
yid wet sich nit aweklosen tanzen glat 
azoi” (A Jew will not let himself go 
a-dancing without reason) well illustrates 
this point. The life of the Jews in the 
Diaspora exacted their greatest effort in 
self-preservation and the countenancing 
of joy as an end in itself could make no 
appeal to them. They, therefore, sustained 
those dance forms which best reflected 
their lives and served their purpose of 
survival. Such a dance was the broigaz- 
tanz, a consolation dance which attempts 
to resolve the problems of the newly 
wedded couple in its love relationships, 
its quarrels, estrangements, and ultimate 
reconciliation. In this dance, the man holds 
various trinkets in his hand and offers 
them to the woman one by one. She re- 
fuses them, one by one, until she accepts 
reconciliation in the end and indicates it 
by acquiescing to a final offer from him. 

Of similar content is the Patch Tanz 
which represents the initiation of the 
bride into the circle of married women. 
Here the women make a ring around the 
bride and dance about her. The interests 
of the bride, it is now made evident, are 
no longer with the care-free existence of 
the unmarried maidens but with the re- 
stricted and more sober life of the wedded 
woman. 

The Mitzva Tanz belongs to the same 
category. It represents a farewell dance 
participated in by the bride’s nearest of 
kin. The bride is placed in the center of 
the room. She holds a handkerchief in 
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one hand while the batchen or the master 
of ceremonies calls various kinsmen of 
hers by name to dance with her. Her 
partner picks up the other end of the 
handkerchief and dances in a circle around 
her, thus taking leave of the bride. In 
this, there is recognition of her parting 
from her own family and her acceptance 
of a new role in the family of her husband. 

The Koilitch Tanz is a development of 
the same idea. The Koilitch is a-braided 
Chaleh or bread-loaf, circular rather than 
oblong in shape. In the dance, the oldest 
woman in the community holds it high 
over her head and dances with it in con- 
frontation of the bride and groom as they 
emerge from the house of worship after 
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the wedding ceremony. The Jews of the 
community thereby express their wish 
that Providence may supply the couple 
all their days with their meed of daily 
bread—the staff of life. 

Alone among the nations, the Jewish 
people during the period of their sojourn 
among other peoples, have been without 
dances based upon the changes of the 
seasons, like those celebrated during the 
spring, summer, and autumn festivals. The 
reason is simple enough. The Jews have 
had practically no peasant class and have 
been divorced from the soil. They were 
not permitted to own land and were 
forced to become urban dwellers. The 
Jewish artisan could not, therefore, ex- 
perience the physical exhilaration of 
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spring like the peasant who worked 
ploughing or seeding under the open sky 
and could feel the warmth of the sun, the 
caressing touch of the rain, and the bur- 
geoning of plants and flowers. The Jew 
could have an esthetic or intellectual at- 
titude to nature but not a physical one 
because his life was not bound up directly 
with the soil. Nature dances, therefore, 
could have no sustenance in Jewish life. 
Nature festivals which may have been 
the origin of Passover, the Pentecost, or 
the Feast of Tabernacles, were thus trans- 
formed into religious holidays and were 
made to represent events of the national 
history. If they had remained fixed as 
nature festivals, they would have become 
stagnant symbols and could scarcely have 
survived once their economic basis and 
raison d’etre was lost. 

The most exuberant of Jewish folk 
dances, undoubtedly, have been the Chas- 
sidic, the products of the last. two hundred 
years. The Jewish messianic movements 
of the past such as those of Sabbathai Zvi, 
David Reubeni, and the Frankists in 
Poland, created temporary forms of the 
dance but these were dissipated in the 
course of time. The Chassidic influence 
alone has proved to be of a more perma- 
nent character. Their legends, tales, melo- 
dies, and dances are still in vogue and an 
inspiration to the Jewish people. 

The Chassidim, basing their faith on the 
human senses and emotions rather than 
on intellect, on the spirit of the individual 
rather than on his scholarship, emphasiz- 
ing his instincts rather than his mind, 
gave great impetus to joy and sanctified 
it by such sayings as “Joy elevates the 
individual” and “Joy is man’s aspiration 
to divinity.” One, therefore, by this cri- 
terion serves God through joy. The spe- 
cific teaching of the Chassidim involves 
the notion of the spiritual equality po- 
tential of all individuals. The scholar and 
the sage, according to this dispensation, 
are no more precious to the Divine Being 
than the Jew who can hardly utter more 
than a few phrases from the Hebrew 
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prayer book. In the eyes of deity, the 
worth of a man depends upon his inner 
mood, the purity of his feeling and think- 
ing, and not upon the lore he may have 
acquired. It is a principle that elevates 
the common man and frees his pent-up 
creative power. It draws the divine mani- 
festation down from Heaven to the earth 
and makes the heart of man the source 
of all that is good in nature and divinity. 
The famous Chassidic sage, Rab Levi 
Itzchak Berdichever summed it up in his 
famous “Du-du-le” where the “Thou- 
Thou” addressed to God ends with the 
diminutive “le,” an expression of personal 
endearment that comes close to the heart. 
It runs in part as follows: 


“God is everywhere, 
In the East and in the West, 
In the North and in the South; 


God is in Heaven and upon the 
Earth; 
God is above and below... .” 


If joy is thus the supreme principle in 
life, and can unite man with the power of 
God so that man actually becomes a part 
of deity, it naturally follows that joy must 
find full expression in man. Spontane- 
ously, the dance will follow. In the Chas- 
sidic movement, the dance thus becomes 
an organic part of the ritual. 

The Chassidic dances are all folk dances 
in essence. Nevertheless, there is a variant 
in them which distinguishes them from 
the general Jewish folk dances. They do 
not have a distinctive choreographic form. 
The general Jewish folk dance does have 
a definite choreographic pattern which 
with slight variations has prevailed from 
one generation to another. The Chassidic 
dance, on the contrary, is always a new 
creation. Its character of exuberant im- 
provisation overflows any limitation that 
may be set for it by a more regular dis- 
pensation of creativeness. One must not, 
however, consider it anarchic in form. 
The basic pattern remains substantially 
the same. It is the bodily gestures that 
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vary. The dance always begins with a 
slow and quiet movement. Each dancer 
at first pursues an individual line. Gradu- 
ally, the singing grows louder, the tempo 
becomes faster and somehow the hand of 
one dancer touches the shoulder of another 
and a group is formed. The singing soars 
higher still, the tempo grows more rapid 
until finally the separate groups are 
merged into a single ring which moves as 
with one will around the circle in a frenzy 
that would seem to carry it away from 
the earth off to the spheres above to be 
united there with divinity itself. At best, 
this is but a technical description of this 
dance. Words cannot give the full impact 
of the mood which transforms the partici- 
pants from mere mortal beings into spirits 
that exult in joy at the very gates of 
Heaven. 
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Jewish folk dances differ from European 
folk dancing not only in respect of their 
thematic material but also in their lineal 
forms. Dancing, in general, defines itself 
in a variety of lines. There are round or 
curved, horizontal, upward or downward, 
and angular lines. These all have a re- 
action on the human mind. Curved lines 
give men a feeling of continuity and ful- 
filment. Horizontal lines support a feeling 
of stability, of firmness and power, and 
also create an illusion of substantiality. 
The angular line, on the contrary, sug- 
gests unease, stubbornness, and an un- 
yielding disposition. Each dancer creates 
different patterns by means of his limb 
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movements and those of his body as a 
whole, and by his lineal imagery creates 
the language of the dance. All folk danc- 
ing must also have its lineal forms. Con- 
sciously or unconsciously, each people 
creates its peculiar patterns. Thus, Span- 
ish folk-dancing in its dominant form fol- 
lows the curved line. Hungarian folk 
dances move in horizontal and curved 
lines. Slavic dancing is round and hori- 
zontal. Jewish folk dancing is the only 
occidental form in which the predominant 
line is angular and horizontal. It thus 
shows stubbornness and unease in its 
prevailing mood. 

The dances which have been created by 
the chalutzim in Israel have now crossed 
the boundaries of that country and have 
spread among Jews of many lands. In 
their origin, they were the expression of 
the Zionist ideology. They have since 
spread to Jews living elsewhere than in 
the ancient land and have become a genu- 
ine phase of the Jewish folk dance there. 
These dances constitute a new chapter in 
the folk dancing of the Jewish people. 
They do not derive from the dancing that 
was developed in Europe but are a new 
phenomenon altogether. The Jewish folk 
dance of the past was delicate in nature 
and represented the adumbration of a 
mood felt inwardly, of thoughts hidden 
and given external expression, an emerg- 
ence of the inner soul to life and to the 
events of the outer world. They were built 
on angular and horizontal lines with very 
simple steps. These steps were usually of 
paramount importance in representation. 
It was the body, as a whole, that gave the 
significant meaning. 

The Israeli dances, however, are a defi- 
nite break with this Jewish past. They 
are, first of all, outdoor dancing, created 
to be performed in the open plain or the 
street. They express the fullest momentum 
of vital strength and endurance. Their 
lineal forms are built on curved as well 
as on horizontal lines. Their base is in 
their steps. The body as a whole in them 
plays a subordinate role. In the Jewish 
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folk dancing of the past, the feet followed 
the body. In the new Chalutzim dance, 
the feet seem actually to carry the body 
off the ground. 

The Jewish folk dances of the past were 
modeled primarily on a life based eco- 
nomically on small trade and on artisan- 
ship in individual craft industry. There 
was no Jewish peasant class nor any 
substantial form of outdoor labor. The 
Chalutzim dance, on the other hand, was 
created by people who were engaged in 
hard physical toil, like farming, stone- 
cutting, road-building, in short by pioneers 
who were devoted to the creation of a 
new and different life for their people. 
They could not transplant the dance from 
a different milieu to the new soil. The 
niceties and subtleties of the old life, the 
nuances of the old dance forms had no 
appeal for the pioneers. The pale student 
ideal, the body with delicate hands and 
timid movements could not be a model 
for the sun-tanned, broad-shouldered and 
muscular Chalutz. Physical power here 
was an asset. A new orientation was a 
necessity if the art form was to have life 
and permanence of expression. 


Since the chalutzim could not find what 
they needed in the Jewish folk dances of 
Europe, patterns unsuited to their pio- 
neer life, they borrowed the dance forms 
they knew in the countries of their na- 
tivity, the dances of Russia, Ukrainia, 
Roumania, and Poland. These they 
adapted to suit their own national mood 
and in the course of a generation or two 
developed these into an art which has 
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become a definite expression of their own 
moods and life. 

The Israeli dances are national actually 
only in name. Basically, they are Chalut- 
zim dances whose roots are in Europe and 
of non-Jewish origin. The new land and 
the specific coloring which it could lend 
the art will take time to seep in. They are 
now, however, in their second phase and 
are assuming more and more an indigen- 
ous form. They are shedding their alien 
shapes and patterns and rapidly taking 
on a semblance that belongs more defi- 
nitely to the Jewish people, a nation 
dwelling in a specific geographical center 
and having an individual topography and 
climate of its own as well as a spiritual 
collective personality. Its center is the 
Near East and the Yemenite and Arabic 
influences are both strong in the emerging 
pattern of the new Jewish folk dances 
that are being born in Israel today. 


Judaism is something more than a 
badge, something more than a birth-mark; 
it is a life. To be born a Jew does not 
declare any of us to be of the elect; it 
only designates us for enrollment among 
the elect. God signs the covenants, but 
we have to seal it—to seal it by a life 
of service. 

Morris JOSEPH 
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Al Close-up of a Sabra 


BOUT A YEAR AGO in Tel-Aviv I 
A happened to ride in the same bus 
with the Hebrew poet and writer 
Zalman Schneur. We had a casual chat, 
which was somewhat prolonged on ac- 
count of the numerous stops and a traffic 
jam at Dizengoff Square. We discussed 
the annual conference of the Hebrew 
Writers’ Association, held recently, and 
the growth of the Hebrew literature. 


Schneur is, of course, a great master 
of the Hebrew language. One cannot but 
marvel at the way he draws from the 
vast treasures of the past, much like a 
sinewy sculptor hewing huge blocks of 
stone from a barren rock. Yet his Hebrew 
is somewhat archaic. Israeli Hebrew has 
been growing by leaps and bounds. Its 
vocabulary has been expanding at the 
rate of approximately ten new words a 
day. One can even say that during the 
last twenty or thirty years a typically 
Israeli Hebrew has taken shape; and it 
is of course quite difficult, nigh impossible, 
for one who lives abroad to cope with its 
recent developments. Moreover, Schneur 
still speaks Hebrew with an Ashkenazi 
pronunciation. 

When we were about to get off the bus, 
a young boy of nine came up to the poet 
with a question; he was apparently eaves- 
dropping and overheard our conversation, 
for with the well-known “sabra” audacity 
he addressed himself to Schneur: “Excuse 
me, Sir, what language were you using?” 

Yet the language is but a minor gap 
between the old and the new generations 
in Israel today. 

What then constitutes the big divide 
between the older generation, represent- 
ing those who originate from countries 
outside Israel, and the Israeli-born young 
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Jew, nicknamed “sabra?” (Tzabbar is a 
prickly, wild-growing cactus plant.) 
Many a visitor to Israel has attempted 
to define and appraise the qualities of the 
“sabra.” The new generation has always 
seemed to be a striking human phenome- 
non requiring delimitation and descrip- 
tion. Yet this new type remains to this 
very day an enigma from both a racial 
and psychological point of view. The fact 
is that one should not attempt as yet to 
generalize. We have heard a lot about the 
“melting pot” of Israel; we know that 
this process is slow, yet we draw con- 
clusions rather quickly and therefore very 
often fall into sluggish axioms. It is true 


‘that the “sabra” already reveals new 
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traits and physical qualities. But it would 
be a mistake to consider them final before 
they are given a chance to consolidate, 
say in the next fifty years or so. 

In his Promise and Fulfilment Arthur 
Koestler described the “sabra” thus: 

In physical appearance he is almost invariably 
taller than his parents, robustly built, mostly 
blond or brown-haired, frequently snub-nosed 
and blue-eyed. The young male’s most striking 
feature is that he looks entirely un-Jewish; 
even his movements are angular and abrupt, in 
contrast to the characteristic curvy roundedness 
of Jewish gestures. The girls, on the other hand, 
seem as yet to remain physically closer to the 
European Jewish type. They are heavy in hip 
and bosom and mostly darker than the boys. ... 

Koestler is, however, only partially 
right. It is very doubtful whether his 
far-reaching definition would stand the 
test of statistics. The conclusions of med- 
ical authorities, engaged in the study of 
biological changes occurring in the Jew 
in Israel, are not quite as definitive as 
the author of Promise and Fulfilment is. 

One thing has, however, been almost 
universally established. The new genera- 
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tion in Israel is much healthier in body 
than the older one. I remember a discus- 
sion I once had in Teheran with a Jewish 
doctor, in charge of an Immigrants’ Camp 
there. He had the final say in deciding 
who would be allowed to go to Israel. 
A person disqualified on grounds of ill- 
health or contagious diseases couldn’t 
appeal from his decision. This doctor told 
me that he could hardly recommend any- 
body above the age of 45 for immigration 
to Israel. Even the Jewish youth in Iran 
was already tending to degenerate. Some 
of them already developed early symp- 
toms of tuberculosis and diseases result- 
ing especially from malnutrition. They 
stood almost on the same level as the 
general Iranian population, which is re- 
puted to be one of the poorest and most 
disease-ridden in the world. Yet, the 
Jewish youth from Iran could still be 
saved in Israel. The climate there has 
some regenerating impact on them. De- 
spite the austerity regime in Israel, the 
constitution of its youth hardly seems to 
have changed for the worse. This too is 
one of the phenomena at which scientists 
never stop to marvel. 

The mental make-up of the “sabra” 
differs from that of his parents even to 
much greater extent. His psychology and 
temperament are totally different from 
those of the European immigrant. He is 
a far more simple person, no longer 
plagued by the neuroses and complexes. 
He feels himself completely at home and 
safe on Israeli soil, as Ben Hecht once put 
it: “. . . the smell of Israel’s soil is in his 
nose.” He is no longer haunted by things 
of the past. He is no longer burdened 
with “things to forget” (an expression 
which is the underlying theme in Koest- 
ler’s Thieves in the Night.) He suffers 
from no inferiority complex and has none 
of the sense of uprootedness which char- 
acterized his parents. He enjoys his child- 
hood and youth in Israel to the full, quite 
naturally and almost naively, quite un- 
like his ancestors. Mendele Mocher 
Seforim described very aptly this Jewish 
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unnatural “maturity” in one of his books. 
He said that there are no young Jews; 
there are only little Jews and big Jews. 
The “sabra” seems sometimes to be quite 
oblivious of his parent’s past, as if he 
were starting an entirely new and totally 
unrelated chapter in the history of the 
Jewish people. This attitude, by the way, 
occasionally irritates some of the new- 
comers who still vividly remember the 
events which were written in blood and 
suffering only a few years ago. They will 
carry these memories with them to their 
graves. Yet the “sabra” already considers 
them bygones. I recently ascended Mount 
Zion in Jerusalem to see the low-vaulted 
and dark cellar known as the Grave of 
the Unknown Martyrs. Thirty jars con- 
taining the ashes of nameless Jews ex- 
terminated in Nazi Europe were put on 
view in a most gruesome exhibition. Yet 
I noticed that my “sabra” companion 
looked at these exhibits with equanimity, 
almost indifference. It seemed to me that 
he was absolutely unmoved. The whole 
thing was to him unrealistic, or else was 
of no particular significance at all. Of 
course he knew the circumstances of 
their marytrdom. He may have fought the 
British in Palestine with a view to force 
open the doors for those very victims. 
But that was for him purely a matter of 
reasoning, nothing but an assumption of 
logic. He could view the matter coolly and 
it had nothing to do with sentiment. 

Yet even this may be a false impression. 
The “sabra” is by nature an introvert 
and he does not like to manifest his senti- 
ments openly. He is reserved very much 
like an Anglo-Saxon in contrast to the 
exuberant Slav. 

The “sabra” is no longer a “luft- 
mensch;” he is well rooted in the soil of 
Israel and its climatic conditions. So much 
so that he has become provincial, and it 
is here that one can find the real key to 
understanding his personality and newly- 
acquired traits. Zionism always advocated 
the need to save those millions living 
atop a volcano in the Diaspora. Moreover, 
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the Diaspora seemed to be its center of 
gravity. Israeli youth, on the other hand, 
has long ago transferred Jewry’s center 
of gravity to Israel. It accepted Zionism 
as a solution to what Dr. Theodore Herzl 
called “Juden-not” (Jewish distress), but 
perhaps even more so because subcon- 
sciously they believed that the Jewish 
masses abroad were needed as a kind of 
a lever to fight Israel’s struggle for inde- 
pendence. Take for instance the case of 
Eliahu Beit Zuri, one of the two youthful 
members of the underground movement 
Lochamei Herut Israel (the so-called 
“Stern Group”) who were hanged in 
Cairo for the assassination of Lord Moyne 
in 1944. In his speech in his own defence 
Beit Zuri stated that he was not a Zionist, 
but rather the “son of the Land of Israel.” 
That distinction seemed strange when it 
was first uttered in 1945, but it has 
assumed greater significance of late. The 
term “Zionism” is today almost univers- 
ally regarded as derogatory and uttered 
with a tinge of mockery. If a “sabra” can 
no longer stand an argument, he would 
simply try to discard it as so much 
“Zionist chatter.” The term has by now 
become a synonym of “pure nonsense.” 
This, of course, has nothing to do with 
the decline in prestige of the World Zion- 
ist Organization as an institution which 
enjoyed great authority before the estab- 
lishment of the State of Israel. It is merely 
the convictions, now rife among “sabra” 
youth, that Zionism is strictly identified 
with Jewish activities abroad. It is in this 
respect, at least, a “foreign” movement. 


These are the main causes which mo- 
tivated the growth of the comparatively 
new “Canaanite” movement. Several 
youths of this group, as yet unorganized 
along any distinct party lines, distributed 
leaflets against the twenty-third Zionist 
Congress which took place in Jerusalem 
last year. Their principles are propounded 
in their publication Alef, and although 
some of their ideas seem to be very queer, 
the general trend of their ideology is 
quite discernible. They are moving to 
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some sort of paganism smacking of certain 
elements of pre-historic times. Their Jew- 
ish history does not start with Abraham, 
but goes further back to Shem, the father 
of all Semites. Some of the modern “Cana- 
anites” no longer circumcise their sons. 
(This forces their wives to use, when 
giving birth to a child, a midwife at home, 
for no Jewish hospital in Israel would 
allow a male-born to go out of its precincts 
without being circumcised.) They want 
to reintroduce the old Hebrew alphabet, 
and dream of a confederation of Semites 
in the entire Middle East, extending from 
the Tigris and the Euphrates in the north- 
east down to the Sinai Peninsula in the 
south (to include perhaps also the Copts 
and Abyssinians further south), the 
Taurus mountains up north and the desert 
of Saudi Arabia in the south east. This 
confederation would ultimately cover a 
motley of peoples, although it is doubtful 
whether all of them would be brought in. 


Thus far the “Canaanites,” as already 


‘mentioned, are not an organized party in 


any sense of the word. But they already 
exert a noticeable influence on many 
sections of the Israeli youth. The leader- 
ship of this movement consists of a few 
very capable writers and poets. The ideo- 
logical father of the “Canaanites,” Uriel 
Shelach,—he has a few other pseudonyms, 
and strangely enough, he himself was born 
in Warsaw—is a poet and a translator of 
note. His poems have a distinct tinge of 
an old Canaanite-like style, occasionally 
even abounding with expressions indica- 
tive of Baal worship. Another capable 
writer and poet of the same group is 
Aharon Amir, and one can also mention 
the names of some other promising young 
intellectuals, such as Benjamin Tamuz, 
Zevi Rin and Amos Kenan. Another cap- 
able writer, who has not quite identified 
himself openly with the Alef group, is 
Uri Avneri, editor of a popular illustrated 
weekly Ha’olam Haze. A few years ago he 
published a few issues of what he called 
Bamaavak (The Struggle), claiming to 
represent the “sabra” youth; and just 
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before the last elections to the Knesseth 
in 1951, it was rumored that he would run 
for election as a candidate of the “sabra” 
youth. This, however, didn’t come about. 
How estranged the Israeli-born youth 
feels sometimes from the European im- 
migrant can be illustrated by a single 
remark which a “Canaanite” once made to 
me. He said that he felt closer to the Arab 
than to the Rumanian or Galician Jew. 
The impact of the Arabic, or if to be 
more precise, the oriental way of life and 
mentality on Israeli youth should not be 
under-estimated. It is still very much felt 
to this day, even though the contact be- 
tween the Israeli youth and the Arabs 
has been rather limited ever since the 
vast majority of the Arab population in 
former Palestine fled during the War. 
The “sabra” has introduced into his 
Hebrew vernacular numerous Arabic 
words. Paradoxically enough, the Palmach 
(the striking forces of Hagana who were 
front-line soldiers and therefore the first 
to come into direct clash with the Arabs 
during Israel’s war for independence) 
were mainly responsible for the slight 
assimilation to the Arab way of life. In 
the beginning the Palmach members were 
taught, as part of their military training, 
to understand the mentality of the Arab 
and know him from close quarters. Later 
on, however, oriental mannerisms seemed 
to have stuck to them unconsciously, and 
finally they even grew to like them. 
Another factor should also not be over- 
looked. The increase of oriental elements 
in Israel’s population, mainly during the 
last four years has been tremendous. Take 
for instance the rate of immigration in 
1950; immigrants from oriental countries 
constituted 52% of all the newcomers, as 
compared to only 48% occidentals. The 
“orientals” today constitute some 40% of 
the entire population, and this is bound 
to rise to at least 50% within the next 
decade because of their higher birth rate. 
This oriental tinge has developed in the 
“sabra” some typical local traits, a mild 
varnish of Levantinism. The oriental may 
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be clever in his own particular way, but 
he is at the same time quite naive. He is 
sometimes frank to a point of indiscretion. 
He has never been adept at the diplomatic 
mannerism of the Occident. His candor is 
often mistaken for impudence. He has a 
sound and delicate sense of humor, very 
often based on a slight variation of a 
single letter in a Hebrew word. But he is 
never sophisticated. He no longer has any 
Poritz (gentile landlord) to please. Also 
he has a predilection for things abstract, 
which are really never attainable. In other 
words, he has quite a fertile imagination. 
This too is a trait mostly found in the 
Orient. The Fata Morgana is not merely 
a phenomenon connected with climatic 
conditions of the desert; it also has some 
mental replica in the human soul. This is 
why a “sabra” is so often optimistic in 
contrast to his parents who, on account 
of their suppressed egos in the Diaspora, 
are inclined by nature to be pessimistic. 
For a “sabra” there is hardly anything 
which cannot be done. He would therefore 
stop at nothing. His imagination coupled 
with his self-confidence have often brought 
him to the brink of adventure and reck- 
lessness. But this has been very remuner- 
ative at times. Without this self-confi- 
dence, so often expressed in unbounded 
puffery, Israeli youth could not have won 
the war for Israel. Had the “sabra” 
stopped to calculate the risks which he 
had to face against so many odds (his 
parents in Europe would certainly have 
done so), he would have come to the con- 
clusion that the war couldn’t be won. 

Another moot point concerning the 
“sabra” centers round his intellect. Was 
the older generation better equipped in- 
tellectually and possessed greater erudi- 
tion and brain ingenuity than the Israeli 
born youth? 

This question seemed to preoccupy 
Arthur Koestler very much in his novel 
Thieves in the Night. Let’s quote a pas- 
sage where a comparison between the two 
generations is made: 


Their parents were the most cosmopolitan 
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race of the earth—they are provincial and 
chauvinistic. Their parents were sensitive bundles 
of nerves with awkward bodies—their nerves 
are whip-cords and their bodies those of a 
horde of Hebrew Tarzans roaming in the hills 
of Galilee. Their parents were intense, intent, 
over-strung, over-spiced—they are tasteless, 
spiceless, unleavened and tough. Their parents 
were notoriously polyglot—they have been 
brought up in one language which had been 
hibernating for twenty centuries before being 
brought artificially back to life... . 


It is of course true that during a certain 
period (mainly during the thirties and 
the forties) Israel (then Palestine) ab- 
sorbed thousands of Jewish refugee- 
intellectuals of first magnitude. The coun- 
try had in fact become the essence of 
Jewish brain, and Israel had proportion- 
ately more brains per square inch than 
any other country in the world. It is also 
true that the talents of most of these men 
of genius were not exploited there. The 
country was simply too small to absorb 
and use their vast spiritual resources. 
They have never been able to make them- 
selves conspicuous in any way. I know of 
some former ministers in the courts of 
Europe who have to struggle very hard 
in order to eke out a meagre existence as 
waiters in restaurants. I know of some 
financial “wizards,” held in the highest 
esteem in their countries of origin, who 
either voluntarily joined a Kibbutz, or 
managed to trudge along, under new and 
most discouraging circumstances, as medi- 
ocre lawyers in the towns of Palestine. 

But the question is whether the exces- 
sive concentration of talent in one small 
territory is at all desirable. Here too 
Koestler has a most enlightening dialogue 
in his Thieves in the Night between 
Joseph, a member of a Kibbutz, and a 
certain sympathetically inclined American 
journalist named Matthews: 

Joseph: They called us the salt of the earth— 
but if you heap all the salt on one plate it 
doesn’t make a palatable dish. Sometimes I 
think that the Dead Sea is the perfect symbol 
for us. It is the only big inland under sea level, 
stagnant, with no outlet, much denser than 
normal water with its concentrated minerals 


and biting alkaloids; over-salted, over-spiced, 
saturated. ... 
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Matthews: Stop worrying about your Dead 
Sea. These shipwrecked folk don’t matter. What 


matters is your new native generation and 
they’re O. K. 


Joseph: Yes—but they are on other extreme. 
No salt. No intellectual passion, no sensitivity. 
Matthews: Christ—you can’t have it both ways. 
Maybe for fifty years you'll have to stop pro- 
ducing Einsteins and give other people a chance. 
Koestler has put it very bluntly, but he 
is wrong as far as the “intellectual pas- 
sion” of the “sabra” is concerned. The 
latter’s cultural susceptibilities have been 
universally praised. The Ministry of Ed- 
ucation in Israel has in its files letters of 
very high commendation concerning nu- 
merous Israeli students, who are complet- 
ing their studies in foreign universities. 
The Hebrew University in Jerusalem too 
has produced a considerable number of 
young students of great distinction and 
much promise. The same could be said of 
the Weizmann Institute at Rehovoth. The 
young Israeli has been particularly con- 
spicuous in the field of interpretive music, 
although he is still lagging far behind in 
the field of original composition. And what 
is even more amazing, Israeli youth have 
turned out to be ingenious technicians, 
despite the fact that Israel is compara- 
tively retarded in industrial development. 
I have recently heard a most instructive 
story from an American industrialist who 
over a year ago set out to build a printing 
plant in Tel-Aviv. He planned to take 
with him to Israel a few American experts 
in the trade, but soon found out it was 
quite a problem. These experts demanded 
a paid passage both ways and a hundred 
dollars per diem for their entire duration 
in Israel. The industrialist was in a 
dilemma. He couldn’t afford to incur such 
expenses, yet could find no other way out. 
Meanwhile, a cable reached him from Tel- 
Aviv notifying him that five Israeli young- 
sters had taken up the job, and completed 
it in a few days to everyone’s satisfaction. 
I have also been able to gauge the in- 
tellectual reservoirs of the average 
“sabra” by listening to the regular “quiz” 
programs broadcast over Kol Israel (The 
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Israeli Broadcasting System). I was 
amazed to learn how accurate were the 
impromptu replies of young school pupils 
to the most intricate problems in history, 
science, music, and general intelligence. 
Whether the curriculum in the various 
schools in Israel is adequate or not is 
debatable. But a year or so ago it became 
the subject of a keen controversy, which 
inherently bore witness to the ever-in- 
creasing divergence between the older 
and the new generations. The older gen- 
eration is still very much attached to the 
old spiritual sources of Judaism. The 
European Yeshiva is still their pattern of 
schooling. Whereas the new generation is 
already viewing things differently. This 
new trend of thought among the “sabra” 
youth accounted for what was called “the 
revolt of the eighth classes.” A few hun- 
dreds of teen-agers went out on strike 
against what they considered excessive 
teaching of Talmud and Yehuda Halevi 
at school. Objectively they were wrong. 
The Talmud is merely symbolically taught 
in the high schools in Israel. It is most 
doubtful whether a graduate from such 
a school can interpret even a single page 
of Baba Metzia. Moreover, even the 
Mishna, let alone the Talmud, is only 
slightly touched upon. But the new gen- 
eration in Israel has little regard for both 
old texts of learning. They would rather 
have modern young writers such as S. 
Yizhar (a Hebrew Walt Whitman in 
prose), Yigal Mossinsohn, Yehoshua Bar 
Yosef, Moshe Shamir, Mordechai Tabib 
(a Yemenite), and young poets of the 
school of Haim Guri and Haim Heifer 
(whose war songs are popular in Israel). 
Maybe that here too the reason for 
their objection to the old litterateurs is 
somewhat subconscious, a kind of a self- 
induced repugnance to anything which 
was created on foreign soil. The Bible, 
on the other hand, is very much liked 
by the Israeli youths. They memorize 
many of its chapters by heart. Their 
Hebrew style is basically Biblical by na- 
ture rather than post-Biblical. And even 
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their objection to Yehuda Halevi, some 
of whose poetry is considered among the 
best known masterpieces of Hebrew 
poetry, may have something to do with 
the poet being an “alien.” For generally 
speaking the “sabra” is almost an “addict” 
of Hebrew poetry. He can easily recite 
by heart many of Bialik’s, Tchernichov- 
sky’s, Schneur’s, Uri Zevi Greenberg’s, 
Yaakov Cohen’s, and other poets’ works. 

The “sabra” is, generally speaking, 
moving away from religion, although 
there is a certain return to traditionalism. 
Take for instance the lighting of candles 
on Sabbath eve which has in recent years 
been introduced in the Kibbutzim. Even 
the Israeli young generation cannot do 
without a cult. Life would certainly seem 
to them dull without some kind of spir- 
itual ceremonies. The ancient religious 
festivals have therefore now been identi- 
fied with the national renaissance of 
Israel. But, this has to be stressed again, 
these modern festivals have strictly speak- 
ing very little to do with orthodoxy 
proper. It must be admitted that the 
“sabra” treats religion almost with dis- 
respect, and considers it anachronistic. 
His argument is that religion is no longer 
of any importance in the independent 
State of Israel. It played, and perhaps 
still plays, a predominant role in the 
Diaspora, and it has admittedly preserved 
the Jewish people from assimilation and 
extinction. But this danger evidently does 
not exist in Israel, so why bind the new 
society with quite unnecessary dogmatic 
fetters? I know of a group of young stu- 
dents in Jerusalem who have organized 
a “Committee for the Prevention of Re- 
ligious Coercion.” They are for complete 
separation of the State from the Syna- 
gogue. They consider the imposition of 
religious restrictions and inhibitions quite 
inconsistent with democracy. Examination 
of a cross-section of the population of 
Israel will show that youth is religiously- 
observant only to a very limited extent. 
If one were to judge by the representation 
in the Knesseth, where orthodoxy is repre- 
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sented by four different parties, the re- 
ligious element in the country amounts 
to 12%. Had a census been taken among 
the youth, the percentage would definitely 
not have been more than seven. The 
youth of Mapam, the extreme-left party 
in Israel’s wide political spectrum, is athe- 
istic. It is being brought up on a specially 
censored Bible where God’s name has 
been carefully expurgated. The youth of 
Mapai, the leading Socialistic party, is, 
to say the least, indifferent to religion. 
Its leaders, however, have to bear in mind 
the interest of the party which rules the 
country in a coalition with the religious 
block. The General Zionists and members 
of Heruth, who can be identified as parties 
of the right, tolerate religion, but very 
rarely actively intervene with a view to 
strengthening it. Of the religious parties 
themselves, it is only the Hapo’el Hamiz- 
rachi (religious workers’ party), who can 
claim a membership of many young people. 
Israeli youth may have disregarded 
religion, but it is fervently and devoutly 
searching for a cause. Now that the State 
of Israel is established and the war of 
independence so valiantly fought and won, 
a certain disillusionment has set in. That’s 
almost a natural psychological process 
following all wars. The “sabra” is longing 
for a new faith. He is today at the 
crossroads where old loyalties and 
dreams have been either fulfilled or ob- 
literated and new ones have not yet been 
placed before him. He is moving in a 
dense fog of ideas, unable to find his way. 
He is therefore somewhat indifferent to 
new developments; he grumbles, loses 
confidence in the leadership, although he 
cannot at the same time point at any other 
alternative solution to either national or 
even his own personal problems. 
However, a new cause is already in 
the offing. It’s the Negev, more particu- 
larly Elath. A new wave of enthusiasm 
has for the last two years engulfed the 
“sabra.” He is drawn to that barren south, 
and has come to realize that the fate of 
his people lies in the vast wilderness 
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which constitutes more than half of the 
entire area of Israel. “Hey, daroma, Hey 
daroma” (To the south, to the south) is 
still one of the most popular hymns among 
the youths of the country. Day in day out 
you hear of new batches of members of 
the Gadna (youth para-military groups) 
touring the Negev on foot, learning to 
know every corner of its territory. They 
are not deterred by the murderous am- 
bushes of the marauding Arabs. “Negev 
is calling you!” is a call which kindles 
the imagination of the “sabra” and pro- 
vides him with that flavor of adventurism 
with which he has always been imbued. 

On a tour to the Negev I met at Ein 
Yahav, half-way between Beersheba and 
Elath, the ancient Israeli port on the Red 
Sea, a young “sabra.” (His parents im- 
migrated from Germany in 1933.) He was 
poorly-clad, completely sunburnt, his hair 
dishevelled, but absolutely happy. He had 
been at Ein Yahav for several months, 
and was awaiting a chance of “jumping” 
back to Tel-Aviv for a while, just to tell 
his parents that he would stay in his new 
place to the end of his life. He described 
to me in detail the experiences of the new 
settlement and its agricultural experi- 
ments. They were growing tomatoes, cu- 
cumbers and cauliflower in the barren, 
salty earth. The experiment proved suc- 
cessful but not before the earth had been 
swept seven times with water. They had 
to rely on their supply of water from Ein 
Husub, some twenty kilometers up north. 
He was very sorry to report that the 
jackals had devoured all their poultry, but 
he assured me that they had taken steps 
to prevent its recurrence. 

The Negev is the new challenge for 
which the young generation has been 
yearning since the conclusion of the war 
of independence. It may become a turning- 
point in the second stage of his “racial” 
transformation. He may not be a “tarzan,” 
as Koestler puts it, but a kind of a pro- 
ductive Hebrew Cowboy, who may yet 
put Israel on its feet as an economically 
self-sufficient country. 
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Dear Sir: 


In the issue of summer 1954 of THE 
Cuicaco JEwIsH Forum (Vol. 12, No. 4) 
Moses A. Shulvass reviews the Pictorial 
History of the Jewish People by Nathan 
Ausubel rather enthusiastically. He says 
that the book will be “of great help in the 
task of disseminating the knowledge of 
Jewish history, especially in Jewish 
schools. .. .” I beg to disagree with that 
statement and I hope the Forum will give 
me a chance to bring my peint of view to 
the attention of the readers. 


I wish to make the point that Mr. 
Ausubel’s book is esthetically, historically 
and politically unsatisfactory and that its 
educational implications are outright dan- 
gerous. The illustrations which it contains 
are badly reproduced and so crowded on 
a page that the general impression is one 
of pictorial hodgepodge. I do not think 
that this is an educational asset. About 
the historical hodgepodge which the au- 
thor has concocted I do not need to say 
much because here I find myself in agree- 
ment with the reviewer. I disagree, how- 
ever, with his contention that these “short- 
comings can be solved in future editions” 
because I am certain that they derive not 
so much from carelessness as from de- 
liberate political bias. 


If the reviewer had paid attention to 
Ausubel’s treatment of “modern times” 
and especially to his treatment of the fate 
of the Jews in the Soviet Union, he would 
have become aware of the strong political 
bias that permeates this clever piece of 
propaganda which sails under the disguise 
of a pictorial history. For instance, Ausu- 
bel says that “the Jews looked with hope 
to the future under Bolshevism,” but he 
fails to add that this hope, if indeed it 
ever reached farther than the ranks of 





the Jewish shock troops of the Communist 
Party, was soon to change to bitter dis- 
appointment and cruel suffering. The Di- 
gest of Views and Opinions of The Jewish 
Information Bureau (Vol. VIII, No. 8) 
states correctly that the nationalization 
process put two thirds of the Jewish popu- 
lation into utter penury and sentenced 
them to starvation. Ausubel reduces these 
two thirds to one third, disregarding the 
fact that self-employed persons were in- 
cluded in the “bourgeoisie.” He goes on 
to state that “former artisans, of course, 
found it relatively easy to secure employ- 
ment,” when it is richly attested in liter- 
ature (i. e. in M. Kipper, The Jewish 
Town in the Ukraine, Charkov, 1929) that 
the majority of Jewish youth were unem- 
ployed because they were not permitted 
to work in sugar refineries, alcohol and 
brick establishments, plantations and mills 
because their families were counted among 
the “class enemies” and “exploiters.” 


Naturally, an author like Ausubel 
would treat the matter of religious perse- 
cution gently. He would not even mention 
the wholesale arrest and exile to Siberia 
of innumerable observant Jews and es- 
pecially of religious functionaries, such as 
rabbis, chazonim, shochtim and so forth. 
He would disregard the miserable role of 
the Jewish Communists who denounced 
fellow Jews to the authorities merely 
because they were observant, and who 
mocked Jewish ceremonies and attacked 
and forcibly closed Jewish institutions. It 
should be noted that this included not only 
synagogues, yeshivas, cheders and similar 
places, but also secular Hebrew institu- 
tions, such as the famous Hebrew theater 
“Habimah” in Moscow (now in Tel Aviv), 
and each and every manifestation of He- 
brew learning. The rationalization for this 
type of cultural genocide was the alleged 
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“medievalist” as well as “imperialist” 
connotation of the Hebrew language. How- 
ever, Ausubel likewise “explains” away, 
or is outright silent about, the official 
liquidation of the Yiddish schools, news- 
papers, books, libraries and other insti- 
tutions of Yiddish culture and he ignores 
the sudden disappearance of Yiddish 
writers, such as Israel Zinberg, David 
Bergelson, and Itzek Feffer. Neither 
should all of this be amazing in view of 
the partisan selection of the bibliography 
on which the above mentioned distortions 
are based. Pro-Soviet authors abound 
while others, among them Salomon 
Schwarz, Jacob Leschinsky, Julius Mar- 
golin and Margaret Buber, are neglected. 


I hope these few lines will suffice to 
advise the readers of THE Cutcaco JEWISH 
Forum of the true character of this curious 
piece of scholarship, the Pictorial History 
of the Jewish People. I further hope that 
they suffice to have your esteemed re- 
viewer re-read his review copy and join 
with me in the conclusion that Ausubel’s 
book is the last thing that one should wish 
to see incorporated in the curriculum of 
Jewish schools or in any other way put 
into the hands of Jewish youth. Not will- 
ingly, should Jewish education be made 
the dupe of Jewish self-destruction. 


WERNER J. CAHNMAN 
Forest Hills, New York 


on ck * 
Dear Sir: 


At the time I wrote my review of 
Ausubel’s book I did not include the 
chapter on the Jews in Soviet Russia 
among the samples of text which I picked 
for careful checking. Now, after the Ed- 
itor received Mr. Cahnman’s letter, and 
my attention was also called to an analysis 
of the chapter in question by Mr. Reuben 
Fink, published in the bulletin of The 
Jewish Information Bureau (“Current 
Jewish Thought”), I read that chapter 
carefully and I too am convinced that 
the description of the fate of the Jews in 
Soviet Russia given by Mr. Ausubel is 
unsatisfactory. 
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True, Ausubel gives considerable in- 
formation on the plight of the Jews under 
Soviet domination in most of its tragic 
aspects. He tells how Jewish education 
was outlawed, synagogues confiscated and 
turned into clubs, Jewish communal or- 
ganizations destroyed, Zionism declared 
illegal, and Hebrew culture liquidated. 
Also, we are told about the vast numbers 
of Jews who were declared enemies of 
the Communist state and were, in conse- 
quence, deprived of all possibilities of 
earning a livelihood. 


All this information, however, is not 
properly organized to give a clear cut 
picture of the Soviets’ cruel methods in 
“adjusting” the Jews into the framework 
of their state. The picture is further 
weakened by too many comments on the 
general policy of the Soviet regime. This, 
together with a number of utterly un- 
tenable statements, such as: The Jews 
who did not belong to a political party at 
the time of the Bolshevik revolution 
“looked with hope to the future” under 
the Soviets, or that “in a literal sense, 
however, freedom of religious worship 
remained unaffected, nor were any of 
the congregations molested or suppres- 
sed”, make, indeed, this chapter a wholly 
inadequate source of information about 
the Soviet Government’s deliberate, mer- 
ciless, systematic—and, alas, successful— 
attempts at destruction of Jewish religious 
and cultural life; this, and the merciless 
measures used to bring about, overnight, 
the proletarization of a Jewish population 
which overwhelmingly belonged to the 
middle class. 


These are serious charges, much more 
serious than those to which I called at- 
tention in my review. It really is a pity 
that a book which contains more than a 
thousand pictures of Jewish history and 
could be of great use to the Jewish 
teacher, is far from being adequate on a 
matter as painful to us as the treatment 
of the Jews in Soviet Russia. Indeed, a 
good pictorial history of the Jews is still 
a great desideratum. 


Moses A. SHULVASS 
Chicago, Illinois 
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Refugees of Revolution. The German 
Forty-Eighters in America, by Carl 
Wittke. University of Pennsylvania Press. 
ix + 384 pp. $7.50. 


This book of the distinguished German- 
American historian adds to the growing 
understanding of the immigrant’s contrib- 
ution to America. Normally, successive 
waves of immigration brought to these 
shores peasants, craftsmen and unskilled 
laborers, the “huddled masses yearning 
to breathe free.” The processes by which 
these masses were assimilated into Amer- 
ican life were prolonged and painful, but 
they were chiefly social in character. Their 
cultural baggage, apart from religious 
practices, folk customs and food habits, 
was light. In contradistinction, the Ger- 
man and other Central European refugees 
who came to this country in consequence 
of the failure of the revolutions of 1848 
and 1849 were an unusual group. They 
were men of social standing and intellec- 
tual aspirations. While some of them were 
business people and artisans, many were 
University professors and students, teach- 
ers, doctors, lawyers, authors and jour- 
nalists. They provided leadership for the 
masses of humbler German immigrants 
who had come before them and who came 
with them and they exerted a lasting 
influence upon American thought and 
American institutions. Many of them were 
freethinkers, almost all were lovers of 
beer and song. They were strongly op- 
posed to the Puritan straightjacket on 
morals, particularly to the Sunday blue 
laws. They often irritated old-stock Amer- 
icans, but they influenced them. Univer- 
sity instruction, libraries, the physical 
education movement, musical perform- 
ance, especially choral singing, pharmacy 
and medicine, the brewery, optical and 
printing industries, among others, owe 
much to the stimulation of the 48ers. 


Moreover, their arrival coincided with the 
height of the nativist Know-Nothing move- 
ment and the developing controversy over 
slavery. They were therefore first at- 
tracted to the Democrats because of their 
eagerness to see the equal rights of im- 
migrants protected, but many soon joined 
the anti-slavery and pro-homestead move- 
ments and played an enthusiastic and 
probably decisive role in the rise of the 
Republican Party. They definitely became 
a part of the American body politic 
through their participation in the Civil 
War. The influence of the 48ers abated 
when the blandishments of material pro- 
gress transformed former radicals into 
conservatives who made their peace with 
the “tariff gang” here and the Bismarckian 
Reich in the old country. A few warning 
voices, such as those of Hecker and Hein- 
zen, who were then lost, sound now pro- 
phetic. The collapse of the much admired 
German power structure in two world 
wars, which we have witnessed, makes 
these older German democrats appear 
realistic in comparison. 

For the Jewish reader, the participation 
of Jews among the Forty-Eighters is most 
interesting. Carl Wittke traces their con- 
tribution to the total revolutionary move- 
ment, both here and in the old country, 
with a great amount of sympathetic un- 
derstanding. Probably the outstanding 
Jewish personality among the German 
Forty-Eighters was Abraham Jacobi, one 
of the giants in the history of medicine in 
the United States. Others were Weil von 
Gernsbach and Isidor Kaufmann in poli- 
tics, Max Cohnheim in journalism, Isidor 
Busch, an early promoter of B’nai B’rith 
in St. Louis, and Rabbi Benjamin Szold 
of Baltimore, the father of Henrietta Szold, 
the founder of Hadassah. It is not gen- 
erally known that a large segment of the 
Jewish migration of that period came from 
Vienna and from other parts of the Austro- 
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Hungarian Empire, especially from Hun- 
gary, Bohemia, Moravia and Galicia. 
Among them were the Goldmark, Wehle 
and Brandeis families, several of whose 
members became subsequently distin- 
guished. Of special interest to Chicagoans 
is Wittke’s report about the celebration of 
the fiftieth anniversary of the Revolution 
which took place in Chicago in 1898. 
Joseph Rudolph of Vienna (whose son 
married Fanny Cahnmann) and Dr. Emil 
G. Hirsch, the famed rabbi of Congrega- 
tion Sinai, were the main speakers, ex- 
tolling the contributions of the Forty- 
Eighters to American liberties. 


Carl Wittke quotes Bertram Korn as 
believing that the number of genuine 
“Forty-Eighters” among the Jewish im- 
migrants of the time was very small. This 
reviewer feels that the group of Jewish 
Forty-Eighters should be extended to 
include some of the immigrants that 
reached this country in the earlier 1840ies. 
In accordance with the observation that 
Jewish phenomena antedate related gen- 
eral phenomena, it should be noted that 
reactionary legislation and reaction-spon- 
sored popular movements drove Jews 
across the ocean somewhat earlier than 
their Christian compatriots of comparable 
social standing. This applies particularly 
to some radical German and Bohemian 
rabbis and intellectuals who left Europe 
after the failure of the religious reform 
movements in the 1840ies. The beginnings 
of Jewish organizational life in America 
outside the established congregations in 
the 1840ies and 1850ies, especially the 
ethically and socially oriented B’nai B’rith 
and Y. M. H. A. movements, and also the 
religious reform movement, are traceable 
to men who came to the United States 
both shortly before and shortly after the 
crucial year of 1848. These movements 
partake of the same liberal and human- 
itarian spirit which inspired the Revolu- 
tion and which was infused into the fabric 
of American life by the refugees of the 


revolution. WERNER J. CAHNMAN 





Through Malan’s Africa, by Robert St. 
John. Doubleday & Co. 317pp. $3.95. 


There is one species the white South 
African fears and hates even more than 
the dark-skinned man: and that is the 
foreign journalist. American journalist 
Robert St. John (Shalom Means Peace, 
From the Land of Silent People, etc.) 
visited South Africa in 1941 and for a 
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longer period in 1953. He found that few 
people in the world are “so sensitive to 
criticism as the average Afrikaner.” St. 
John feels that this is because “they want 
desperately to be understood.” 


In this extraordinary portrait of modern 
South Africa, St. John has done a com- 
petent job of understanding both the 
whites (the Afrikaans—and the English- 
speaking) and the non-whites (the Afri- 
cans, Indians, and half-castes). It did not 
take him long to see through the facade 
of the once-promising liberal veterans’ 
group, the Torch Commando. Likewise, 
St. John concluded that the opposition 
party of Dr. Malan’s Nationalist Party— 
the United Party—also believed in segre- 
gation; their “racial unity” meant “merely 
unity between the two white sections of 
the population.” 

St. John’s travels took him to Cape 
Town, near where he visited the unbe- 
lievable slum houses (pondokkies) at 
Cape Flats and also the charming town 
of Stellenboach, the ideological center of 
the Dutch Reformed Church and the Na- 
tionalists. He visited the rural areas, es- 
pecially the Transkei, and the urban slums 
of Johannesburg (Alexandra) and Dur- 
ban (Cato Manor). No doubt he visited 
and talked to more non-Europeans than 
most South African whites during their 
whole lifetime. 

This volume deals in personalities. St. 
John tells of Dr. Oscar Wollheim and Leo 
Marquard, two liberal Afrikaners in Cape 
Town—“detribalized Afrikaners,” as they 
laughingly call themselves. He describes 
conversations with recent and current 
leaders of the African and Indian peoples, 
such as U. S.-educated Dr. A. B. Xuma 
(M. D., Northwestern University), Chief 
Albert J. Luthuli, and Dr. G. M. Naicker. 
A large proportion of the revolutionaries 
are professional men! St. John concludes, 
however, that the present leaders of the 
non-Europeans are not really revolution- 
ary, but that by “banning and hog-tying 
the Luthulis, the Naickers, and the other 
men of moderation, Malan was inviting 
the blood bath everyone feared.” In his 
visits with non-European leaders, St. John 
has an especially poignant chapter on 
spending a day with Manilal Gandhi, the 
Mahatma’s son, who is carrying on the 
work his father started in Durban and 
Johannesburg between 1893 and 1914. 

St. John correctly reports that there are 
only three white South Africans the non- 
whites trust. In a land where the Bible is 
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used to support apartheid (segregation) , 
two of these whites are Anglican clergy- 
men: Rev. Michael Scott, now in exile in 
London, and Father Trevor Huddleston 
in Johannesburg. The third is Patrick 
Duncan, son of a Governor General of 
South Africa, who joined the recent non- 
violent resistance campaign against the 
apartheid laws. Of all the recent books 
on South Africa, this is the first to give 
sketches of these three important whites. 

In visiting Johannesburg, St. John was 
impressed with the dependence of the 
whites upon their servants: “More than 
a hundred thousand pairs of black hands 
to save Boss-Man and Boss-Lady from 
having to do the slightest bit of degrading 
labor, and even to the opening of a door 
or the opening of a bottle.” Also in Johan- 
nesburg, and with great difficulty, for 
“Africans no longer trust white men,” 
St. John gained entree into a circle of 
Africans who talked to him freely. What 
they told him are easily the most impor- 
tant paragraphs of this book. 

The new Africans resent the “sentimen- 
tal attitude being taken toward them.” 
They have “little use for most missionaries 
and the average do-gooder.” They have 
“had enough of being surveyed.” They 
believe that the “only salvation of the 
Africans is in their own hands.” They are 
bent on “developing their own people into 
an articulate, well-organized majority 
which will not dissipate itself in idle and 
premature gestures.” St. John concludes 
that the leaders of the new South Africa 
“sive the impression of being People Go- 
ing Somewhere.” 

Through Malan’s Africa presents the 
best popular description of “the other 
U. S. A.” St. John has come to under- 
stand South Africa, however much he 
is sure to be attacked in South Africa 
as another foreign journalist intent on 
simplifying a very complex—and, they 
say, insoluble—problem. 

Homer A. JAcK 





The Proustian Vision, by Milton Hindus. 
Columbia University Press. 288pp. $4.00. 


How is the man of today who wishes 
to be moderately literate to keep up with 
the flow of new books and as well have 
some knowledge of the past? The task is 
impossible unless we have more and more 
books such as this of Professor Hindus, 
which in less than three hundred pages 
gives a comprehensive picture of Proust’s 
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mind and his chief ideas. For me this is 
enough, together with random readings 
from Remembrance of Things Past, which 
runs to four thousand pages. For the 
reader who wishes to sample Proust and 
is little concerned with the larger struc- 
ture of his novel and the working out of 
the plot, if strictly speaking it has such, 
excerpts are enough. 


I offer my apologies to Professor Hindus 
for such a barbarous judgment. Proust in 
snatches is fascinating. The sensuous 
quality of experience can seldom have 
been more accurately caught and together 
with that the overtones of association. It 
has the intricacy of design and the atten- 
tion to detail which we find in Oriental 
carvings or Flemish painting of the 17th 
century. But I for one can get enough of 
it in an hour’s reading. 

Proust repels me in some ways. The 
world of which he writes is a world of 
futility and snobbery, of people with mean 
lusts redeemed only by those whose prac- 
tise of the arts has led them to the forget- 
fulness of self. Loss of the self in some- 
thing impersonal and greater is the lesson 
Proust apparently teaches. It is an old 
moral and always true. But I can accept 
it without so long an exposition of crea- 
tures who do not possess its redeeming 
virtue. 

The subject they tell us nowadays is 
of no importance. The treatment, the art- 
istry, is all. Aristotle held a different view. 
Matthew Arnold in his reading of the 
Greeks declares that everything exists in 
the subject. Get a worthy theme and let it 
dictate to the writer its meaning. Evidently 
here are two contradictory points of view 
which should somehow, if possible, be 
reconciled. I have no intention of trying 
to do so in this place. Professor Hindus is 
more concerned with the artistry than 
with the content of Proust’s great novel 
but partly, too, he shares Proust’s dark 
view of human nature. He remarks: 

The statistically exceptional quality of goodness 
in this world and, conversely, the statistical 
predominance of evil are among the most potent 
reasons for Proust’s despair of mankind’s pos- 
sibility of amelioration. 

If Professor Hindus is to be statistical 
on so sweeping and debatable a statement 
he should cite his statistics. A statement 
of his own belief, like the Biblical state- 
ment that “all men are liars,” which may 
be taken as poetical exaggeration, is legit- 
— enough, but statistics are something 
else. 
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But I do not mean in so minor a criti- 
cism in any way to minimize the value of 
this explication of Proust’s philosophy. 
The reader of this well written book, so 
discriminating and so concise, will feel 
grateful to the author for giving him an 
insight into a great novelist without the 
time consuming task of reading his works 
entire. That is a labor of love for the few 
to whom, as to Professor Hindus, the study 
of Proust can be the preoccupation of 


years. Cart H. Graso 





Hebrew Marriage, by David R. Mace. 
Philosophical Library. 271 pp. $6.00. 


In 1935 Dr. Mace, who has been associ- 
ated in England with the Marriage Guid- 
ance movement, observed that the status 
of marriage was rapidly heading for chaos, 
with not too distant repercussions and 
impacts throughout other parts of the 
world as well. He therefore decided, as a 
possible means of clarifying and ameli- 
orating the situation, to embark on an 
exhaustive historical survey of the insti- 
tution of marriage and the family, to- 
gether with all the sexual implications, 
throughout Western society. He realized 
that the fundamental sources of our mo- 
dern values and mores in this field lay 
in Semitic culture, and particularly in 
Hebraic psychology and sociology as illus- 
trated in the Old Testament and its an- 
tecedents. The book under review, ges- 
tating these many years, is thus the result 
—however far from finality, as the author 
himself all too modestly acknowledges— 
of his investigations and findings in an area 
that has hitherto been rather neglected. 


Dr. Mace starts by clearing the ground 
in terms of the long-accepted Biblical ex- 
planation of the origin of marriage and of 
the family, summarizing the findings of 
contemporary schools, and stressing the 
newer so-called “empirical” approach. He 
then considers the various extensions in 
the matter of marriage partners—mo- 
nogamy, polyandry, and group marriage; 
and the method of the institution of mar- 
riage by purchase, capture, and contract. 
All this in the early Hebrew period, en- 
riched by some solid chapters on the 
ethnic and what would now be termed 
the geopolitical background of Hebrew 
culture; the structure of Hebraic society; 
and the Levirate marriage. The Old Testa- 
ment period is treated with equal detail 
and thoroughness, and with constant ref- 
erence to original sources, modern exeg- 
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esis, and recent researches such as those 
of Malinowski, Westermarck, and Frazer. 
This linking with contemporary ways 
might advantageously have been extended. 
The chapter on the misuse of sex is par- 
ticularly pertinent, and makes a striking 
complement to the current public strident 
emphasis on sexual mores. 


Of major import are some of the con- 
clusions reached by Dr. Mace. They are 
confirmatory rather than new, but they 
engage interest, as follows: there has been 
unwarranted stress on the matriarchal 
origin in Old Testament traditions; the 
Hebrews were always essentially monog- 
amous; the Old Testament supports the 
sanctity of the wife’s status, in relation to 
sex; the position of the Hebrew wife 
should be placed far above her commonly 
accepted level as chattel; the Old Testa- 
ment stresses the religious significance 
and social importance of marriage. 

Although primarily this sociological 
monograph has its perpetual academic 
interest, it is of current service as well, 
in view of the changes in social mores 
not only among Jews but among their 
fellow-citizens of disparate ethnic origins. 


Harry E. WEDECK 





It’s Good To Be Black, by Ruby Berkley 
Goodwin. Doubleday. 256 pp. $3.50. 


This memoir of family life in a southern 
Illinois mining town is, as the “cute” title 
indicates, determinedly cheerful. Mrs. 
Goodwin was one of the numerous chil- 
dren of a Negro miner. Her father, “big, 
bronzed Braxton Berkley,” was also a 
political and labor-union leader in the 
community, which had sizeable Negro, 
Italian and Polish sectors. Her family 
meets the tribulations of every-day living 
with cool commonsense, calm courage, and 
unshakable piety—and emerges victorious. 

The events Mrs. Goodwin narrates took 
place in the early 1900’s. She tells them 
in the first person, from a child’s-eye view. 
The book could be recommended for chil- 
dren’s reading except for the banal jour- 
nalese that continually mars the author’s 
style. A chapter about a mine explosion 
fatal to three men is unfortunately entitled 
“Davis’ mine goes on a rampage.” A piece 
of canvas “covered all that was mortal” 
of the victims. The miners “each knew 
that tomorrow would find him back in the 
narrow entry going gaily to his little un- 
derground room that was as familiar to 
him as his own house.” 
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There is a propensity for trite detail. 
“We built rotund snowmen that stood for 
weeks until the sun melted them down or 
until some mischievous youngster toppled 
them over.” “We played ball after supper 
. . . Sometimes the batter knocked a 
sizzling grounder. A quick interception 
by Big Head, who always played short- 
stop, and the ball speeding to Durza 
Powers on first base meant a sure out.” 

The chapters have no special continuity 
and are generally anecdotal, with a moral 
spelled out at the conclusion. The burning 
of a crippled minister’s cherished church 
calls forth “the black man’s strength... 
The strength of the tireless little people 
of the world to build and rebuild.” In 
“Dad converts a Socialist—almost” a 
radical is routed by the story of an un- 
happy attempt to raise a pig on a coopera- 
tive basis. A paralyzed woman’s sudden 
recovery of health is presented as a mira- 
cle, an occasion for pondering “the ways 
of an immutable God.” 


Mrs. Goodwin’s constant theme, of 
course, is: “Psychologists tell us that 
every Negro child grows to adulthood 
with a sense of frustration. Those psy- 
chologists never visited our home.” Her 
adoring portrayal of her father indicates 
how, through his strong character and 
social standing, he was able to shield his 
children from many buffets and to give 
solace to those slights they did sustain. 
But the tinted glasses through which she 
views this achievement are grating and 
tempt the reader to incredulity, A third- 
person chronicle in which the childish 
pose was dropped would possibly have 
done more justice to the material. 


ALFRED Maunpb 





A History of Western Art, by John Ives 
Sewall. Henry Holt. 957 pp. $10.00. 

Caravaggio, by Bernard Berenson. 
122 pp. plus 88 plates. Macmillan. $3.50. 


Velasquez, with introduction and inter- 
leaving text by Jose Ortega Y Gasset. 
Random House. 79 pp. + 101 plates. $7.50. 

There are several one-volume histories 
of art available in English, especially those 
by Luebke and Sturgis, Helen Gardiner, 
Sheldon Cheney, E. H. Gombrich, and by 
Robb and Garrison. Some of them en- 
deavor to encompass the art of all peoples 
of all continents, while others, more pru- 
dently, confine themselves to an evalu- 
ation of the white man’s genius. Professor 
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Sewall, of the University of Buffalo, has 
chosen the latter path. Moreover, instead 
of saying “a very little about everything,” 
he has decided to select for examination 
what to him seemed least widely known 
phases of Western art, and to discuss only 
cursorily or even entirely omit schools 
and individual masters known to edu- 
cated Americans. 


Had the publisher entitled the volume, 
“Studies on Western Art,” we would have 
no quarrel with him. However, the vol- 
ume, as it is, lacks the “bird’s eye view” 
quality of a textbook or guide for the 
uninitiated, while the advanced student 
finds the detailed explanations of technical 
terms too elementary. Whereas more than 
one-third of the book is devoted to a 
discussion of the Middle Ages, and an- 
tiquity is dealt with in two hundred pages, 
the period from David to Picasso receives 
very summary treatment. 


Read separately, each chapter is, how- 
ever, very illuminating. For a change the 
author concentrates on the works of art, 
and offers little biographical material 
beyond giving the artist’s dates. We find 
thoughtful essays on such individual 
works of art as the Hera from Samos or 
the Charioteer of Delphi, the Olympia 
marbles or the Discobolos, the Parthenon 
or the Pantheon; the Book of Kells, the 
Cathedral of Amiens, the Ghent Altar- 
piece by Van Eyck are all discussed with 
the same scholarly seriousness, and with 
particular emphasis on technique and 
style. Contemporary art is dismissed in a 
few pages, and the “newest” artists in- 
cluded are the late Chaim Soutine, and 
yesterday’s sensation, Salvador Dali. 


Much praise must be given to both 
author and publisher for the rich pictorial 
material assembled in the volume. Nearly 
five hundred good photographs and draw- 
ings guide us along the fascinating road 
from prehistoric cave paintings to the 
near-Barbarism of our time. The Albright 
Art Gallery in Buffalo, with which Pro- 
fessor Sewall is intimately associated has 
supplied much of this treasure. 

The author finds the painter Caravaggio 
important enough among Baroque masters 
to require individual attention. Some of 
Caravaggio’s greatest canvases of New 
Testament scenes were rejected by the 
church authorities as indecent, because 
the dramatis personae are shown associ- 
ating themselves with drinkers and gam- 
blers. But Sewall, being “somewhat less 
preoccupied with notions about the dignity 
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of man” praises Caravaggio’s work as 
deeply moving and highly convincing. The 
octogenarian Bernard Berenson, in his 
enlightening monograph, agrees with the 
professor, declaring: “For me he is per- 
haps the most serious as well as the most 
interesting painter that Italy produced 
between Tintoretto and Tiepolo.” But he 
refuses to call him a Baroque master: 
“His chiaroscuro apart, his figures and 
faces and hands go back to Bellini and 
Giorgione and Intoretto. .. . In every way 
Caravaggio makes on one like myself the 
impression of an early Cinquecento Vene- 
tian out of his time, out of his place and— 
out of his technique.” The ex-Bostonian 
from Lithuania, belligerent even in his 
old age, boldly sums up his study by 
saying: “Baroque is the last epithet I 
should apply to him, although it is the 
one he now so often is graced with. Indeed, 
a more descriptive one would be the 
un-baroque or even the anti-baroque.” 

Unlike Sewall and Berenson, Senor 
Ortega y Gasset is not an art historian 
but a philosopher. As a man of broad 
culture and an excellent writer he can 
make pertinent observations on his great 
compatriot Velasquez. For instance, he is 
contrasted with El Greco, whose dramatic 
personality we can feel in each of his 
highly stylized works, and who speaks to 
us directly; the court painter to Philipp IV 
appears more restrained and impersonal: 

“Velasquez confronts us with an object 
just exactly as it is. Having given the last 
stroke of his brush the artist leaves us 
alone with the subjects formed by his art. 
Velasquez shows his noblesse by not being 
present in his pictures. It is the ability of 
not having to be there himself and to 
render the objects such as they are. Fur- 
thermore Velasquez prevents his subjects 
from showing any emotion. .. . Thus we 
cannot help being almost paralyzed by his 
pictures. We cannot communicate with 
them; we are alone with beings that often 
irritate us to a degree because they seem 
to be looking at us.” 


There are numerous poetic passages 
like this in the superbly illustrated vol- 
ume, and while Ortega did not add any- 
thing in the way of iconography to our 
knowledge of the artist’s ouevre—which, 
after all, would be not the aesthetician’s, 
but a historian’s task—he has made us 
stop before each picture and think deeply 
and reverently, which is all that an inter- 
preter of art can do. 


ALFRED WERNER 
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The Prophet Armed (Trotsky: 1879- 
1921). By Isaac Deutscher. Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, viii + 540pp. $6.00. 


There has never been any easy way of 
accommodating the fact that so many 
great revolutionary leaders have been 
Jewish with the fact that they have been 
revolutionary leaders. Even such first- 
rate writers as Edmund Wilson have 
taken the line of least resistance and 
transformed Marx into a prophet; Lasalle, 
if never quite a prophet, has had his 
Jewishness treated as the wound that 
strung his bow. The connection, too gen- 
erously developed from a_ psychology 
brilliantly proposed in the late nineteenth 
century and still in vogue today, estab- 
lishes the drive for revolutionary power 
as a reaction of resentment to the frustra- 
tion and injury of visionary and proud 
people. 

It was Nietzsche who made the still 
persistent judgement of Christianity as an 
ingenuous revolution among the weak 
Jewish people against Roman power. And 
since Nietzsche the style of discussing 
Jewish revolutionaries has been set: the 
Jew, if he is revolutionary, must suffer 
from the ambiguity of being a Jew in the 
gentile world. Revolution is his revenge 
and at the same time his way out, as 
Christianity was the Jew’s first revenge 
and also his way out of Jewishness. The 
Nietzschean theme has been played to 
project the most surprising characters; 
even Disraeli appears revolutionary when 
his psychological Jewishness is rediscov- 
ered by writers various as Hannah Arendt 
and Wilfred Blunt. Psychological Jewish- 
ness has had a special recommendation 
in the case of Freud, for Freud himself 
accepted the idea. 


The first value of Isaac Deutscher’s 
book is that he quickly demolishes the 
established psychology of the revolution- 
ary Jew, at least with respect to one of 
its most dependable cases—Trotsky. Trot- 
sky was neither neurotic nor particularly 
Jewish. Mr. Deutscher makes his point in 
the first two chapters; it is a fair sample 
of an originality which, when the work is 
elaborated in a second volume, will cer- 
tainly help make it the standard Life 
of Trotsky. 

It is true the Bronsteins were Jews. But 
they were Jews in the same sense that 
many Americans are Jews, for although 
Trotsky’s parents still carried their his- 
torical burden it was without renewal in 
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that elective affinity by which the next 
generation can at least establish a nostal- 
gia for its Jewishness. Unconnected with 
the Synagogue, the Bronsteins no longer 
lived within a Jewish community. What 
was left of their Jewishness was almost 
entirely negative: a capacity for hard and 
unfamiliar work and fierce, often oppres- 
sive, family pride. 


Trotsky fits none of the images of the 
Jew-Communist, except (and this, I 
realize, has overwhelming importance) 
physiognomically; indeed, Trotsky may 
be said to have modelled the world image 
of the Jew-Communist leader, the militant 
urban intellectual leading the masses into 
the future. Yet this Jew was born on a 
farm and raised in a very rustic, unin- 
tellectual way. Trotsky did not know 
those frustrations of the lower middle 
class, intellectual, city sort of Jew upon 
whom the Communist parties are sup- 
posed to have drawn so heavily. His 
committment to the revolutionary move- 
ment in his late teens does not admit of 
the Nietzschean explanation, or its more 
recent psychoanalytic variants. His de- 
cision appears to have been as nearly and 
purely an act of moral intelligence as the 
human capacity for morality and intelli- 
gence allows. Trotsky, shorn of any special 
Jewish motivation, emerges a moral hero 
the more grand for his disinterestedness. 
Mr. Deutscher is to be congratulated for 
his restraint. The key of psychological 
Jewishness will not unlock the secret of 
revolutionary history, although it is a 
key that still seems to fit, not only for 
anti-Semitic and philo-Semitic but for less 
obsessive minds. 


Yet Mr. Deutscher’s restraint does no 
more than balance the issue, without re- 
solving it. Trotsky’s amazing faith in the 
future was certainly a psychological con- 
dition of his revolutionary activity. Yet it 
is as plausible to assign this to the tenuous 
influence of his Jewishness as to the even 
more tenuous influence of Marx when his 
faith was formed. Trotsky’s god is history, 
but it is a history that takes sides in a 
way far more personal than Marx con- 
ceived. This history is like the primitive 
Jehovah, making a deeply personal prom- 
ise of victory to his righteous. It is not 
surprising that Trotsky, despite his ig- 
norance of either Hebraism or Calvinism, 
liked to compare the psychological effects 
on moral character of Calvinism and 
Marxism. At the least we cannot dismiss 
the eschatological character of Trotsky’s 
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mind. It is still stirring to read his declara- 
tion of faith, written during his first 
Siberian exile, under the title “On Op- 
timism and Pessimism, on the Twentieth 
Century, and on Many Other Things: ” 


Dum spiro spero! ... If I were one of the 
celestial bodies, I would look with complete 
detachment upon this miserable ball of dust 
and dirt. . . . I would shine upon the good and 
the evil alike. . . . But I am a man. “World 
history which to you, dispassionate gobbler of 
science, to you, book-keeper of eternity, seems 
only a negligible moment in the balance of time, 
is to me everything.” As long as I breathe, I shall 
fight for the future, that radiant future in which 
man, strong and beautiful, will become master 
of the drifting stream of his history and will 
direct it towards the boundless horizon of beauty, 
joy and happiness! ... 


The 19th century has in many ways satisfied 
and has in even more ways deceived the hopes 
of the optimist. . . . It has compelled him to 
transfer most of his hopes to the twentieth 
century. Whenever the optimist was confronted 
by an atrocious fact, he exclaimed: What, and 
this can happen on the threshold of the twentieth 
century! When he drew wonderful pictures of 
the harmonious future, he placed them in the 
twentieth century. 


And now that century has come! What has it 
brought with it at the outset? . . . Hatred and 
murder, famine and blood... . 

It seems as if the new century, this gigantic 
newcomer, were bent at the very moment of its 
appearance to drive the optimist into absolute 
pessimism and civic nirvana. Death to Utopia! 
Death to faith! Death to love! Death to hope! 
thunders the twentieth century in salvoes of fire 
and in the rumbling of guns. 

Surrender, you pathetic dreamer. Here I am, 
your long awaited twentieth century, your “fu- 
ture.”—No, replies the unhumbled optimist: You 
—you are only the present. 

Puiu RIEFF 





The Arabian Peninsula, by Richard H. 
Sanger. Cornell University Press. 295pp. 
$5.00. 


This book by the Public Affairs Adviser 
of the U. S. State Department’s Bureau of 
Near Eastern, South Asian and African 
Affairs, deals mainly with the changes 
which are taking place in the Arabian 
Peninsula as a result of increasing contact 
with the West in general and with the 
United States in particular. But it contains 
considerably more than this, in itself 
widely ramified, subject. 

Beautifully illustrated chapters treat 
also of such topics as “The Rise of the 
House of Saud;” “King Saud al-Saud” 
the new ruler of Saudi Arabia; “The 
People of the Tent” and “The People of 
the Palm” (these last two giving a cur- 
sory but in the context adequate picture 
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of the Arabian nomads and oasis-dwellers 
respectively); and of each of the political 
units that gird Saudi Arabia from the 
east and the south: Bahrein, Kuwait, the 
Trucial States, Muscat, Aden Colony, the 
Aden Protectorates, and Yemen. 

Nor is the book devoid of many an 
interesting and sometimes piquant detail 
observed by the author either in the 
course of his trips to one or another part 
of the Arabian Peninsula or in the United 
States in connection with visits of Arab 
representatives to this country. The briefly 
recounted episode about Crown Prince 
Saud who, upon leaving the Waldorf told 
the Saudi Arabian Minister that he had 
put in his bureau drawers some unwanted 
items which turned out to be 21 trays of 
diamond rings, reminded this reader of a 
New Yorker cartoon which must have 
appeared about the time of this visit of 
the Crown Prince and which showed a 
couple of Arab potentates crossing a toll- 
bridge in their car and throwing a handful 
of diamonds to the man in charge of the 
booth. On the other hand, one cannot be 
impressed by the wisdom of the Crown 
Prince’s remark observing the constant 
drive motivating Americans to achieve 
bigger and better things. “This drive,” he 
said, “produces a restlessness that often 
robs you of life’s true goal, which is inner 
peace.” The advances achieved at the 
model farms of Al Kharj show that never- 
theless even the most traditionally minded 
Wahhabi Moslems can be persuaded to 
make exertions for the improvement of 
their way of life if the advantages of new 
methods are duly demonstrated to them. 

The best parts of the books, and those 
which contain most new information, are 
the ones in which the author tells of his 
own experiences and observations. Less 
valuable are his summations of the well- 
known works of others, such as “The 
Arab of the Desert” by Col. H. R. Dickson, 
on which is based much of the chapter on 
“The People of the Tent,” or “The Empty 
Quarter” by Philby in the chapter on 
“British Explorers in the Empty Quarter.” 


Jews in Arabia are referred to occa- 
sionally. We learn that Jews live on 
Bahrain Islands and in Aden Colony, and 
that in one part of the Aden Protectorate, 
in Dhala town and the surrounding vil- 
lages, there used to be a considerable 
Jewish population which earned a living 
by weaving ornate clothes and making 
bracelets and necklaces out of silver coins. 
They were easily distinguished by the 
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curls and caps of the men and the bright 
yellow make-up used by the women. All 
of these Jews have moved to Israel. Also 
a brief description of the Yemenite Jews 
is given. . 

Aramco’s influence is shown in fascinat- 
ing detail. At present, among other pro- 
jects, Aramco is engaged in an educational 
program, the outcome of which can only 
be further Westernization of those tens of 
thousands of Saudi Arabians who are 
drawn into or close to the magic triple 
circle of oil, technology and the American 
way of life. The author quotes the former 
American Ambassador to Saudi Arabia, 
Rives Childs, to the effect that this pro- 
gram “will be a real test of Ibn Saud’s 
thesis that his people can absorb the tech- 
nical skills of the Western world without 
harm to their religious and cultural ideas.” 
One can only say that if this pious hope 
should be realized, it would be contrary 
to all that the anthropological study of 
culture contact has taught us to expect, 
and would be a rare testimony to the 
extraordinary tenacity and powers of 
survival of the core of Arab religious and 
kinship culture. 

RAPHAEL PaTAI 
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Was glauben die andern? 26 Selbstdar- 
stellungen. Religioeser Buchverlag, Willy 
Trubach, Berlin 1954. 192pp. 6.90 DM. 


It is already a long established tradition 
in America for Protestants, Catholics and 
Jews to meet in friendly discussion. In 
Germany, however, this is a new experi- 
ence. The German Enlightenment of the 
eighteenth century expressed the highest 
ideals of human brotherhood and Gotthold 
Lessing’s drama “Nathan the Wise” be- 
came one of the milestones in the develop- 
ment of religious toleration. Nevertheless, 
on the whole German religious groups did 
not put their ideals into practice and con- 
tinued to battle one another with relent- 
less hostility. After the harrowing experi- 
ences under he Nazis, however, religious 
leaders in Germany became aware that 
the real enemy was not the “other faith” 
but the new godless and inhuman nihil- 
ism which was spreading over the world. 
Their present investigation into the world 
religions is a real contribution to inter- 
faith relations. 


The Arbeitsgemeinschaft der Kirchen 
und Religionsgesellschaften (Association 
of Churches and Religious Societies) of 
Berlin has published a book about the 
“Beliefs of Others,” containing twenty- 
six statements, ranging from Catholicism 
and Protestantism to Buddhism, Islam and 
Judaism; from the Quakers to Christian 
Science and the Mormons; from the vari- 
ous free churches to the Adventists and 
Mennonites. The essays are self-portrayals 
by representatives of the various faiths. 
Problems which, when we read systematic 
theologies, seem utterly complex, are here 
presented in a personal form with the 
greatest simplicity and conviction. The 
little volume, therefore, may well gain 
popularity among large sections of the 
German population, while also affording 
the theologian a valuable opportunity to 
study the manifoldness of human faith at 
its very source. 


The spirit of this little German volume 
is refreshingly different than the usual 
interfaith advocacy of a strange and timor- 
ous amalgam of the world religions, an 
amalgam characterized by the evaporation 
of decisive differences and identities, 
whereby after little faith has remained, 
one concludes that after all “all religions 
are alike.” The German experience of re- 
cent years in interfaith conflict has been 
too deeply destructive, so that one should 
now expect to breach the gaps with super- 
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ficial toleration. In What Others Believe 
we find, therefore, a profound realization 
that real conciliation does not lie in the 
neutralization of the various beliefs but 
in the expression of the spirit and truth 
in which each faith has been born. 

The book hopes to inspire those who 
have already deeply affirmed their own 
religion; whose own faith has created in 
them the longing to take an exploring 
journey beyond accustomed horizons. The 
editors expect that, if the reader observes 
honestly, he will gain the certainty that 
truth lies at the source of each religion; 
he will recognize that the God to whom 
he himself prays is also the God of the 
“others;” indeed, that faith is manifold. 
Truly, upon reading this little German 
contribution to interfaith relations, the 
reader may discover that God is far 
greater and infinitely more encompassing 
than he believed Him to be when he 
looked upon God only from the perspec- 
tives of his own religion. 


ELEONORE OPPENHEIMER 





The Song of Ruth, by Frank G. 
Slaughter. Doubleday and Company, Inc. 
317pp. $3.75. 


The impassioned, lyrical love theme of 
Ruth, the Moabite, beautiful, heathen-born 
maiden who embraced Judaism under 
dramatic circumstances as recounted in 
the Old Testament Book of Ruth, was 
deftly expanded into a full length novel 
by Frank G. Slaughter. However, in 
the process of retelling the story in the 
modern idiom, this Biblical narrative lost 
much of its original inspiration, and the 
total effect leaves a lot to be desired. 


The recreated characters, cast in primi- 
tive pastoral scenes, are only superficially 
visualized—a mass of ill-formed silhou- 
ettes moving across a screen in labored 
action. Written in the slick, refulgent 
manner, this work is nothing more than 
a period script designed for a spectacular 
Hollywood production, rather than for 
enduring literature. It lacks, among other 
things, psychological insight, creative 
spur, logical motivation, and imaginative 
range. 

In the hands of a better endowed, honest 
craftsman, the basic elements inherent, 
but undeveloped in the book, might have 
been fused in a compelling experience. 
There is the ageless struggle between 
Monotheism and Paganism, the impact of 
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insurgent nationalism, ethical concepts 
shaping social relationships, the perennial 
conflict between good and evil, emotional 
pathos, etc., all of which Slaughter failed 
to utilize in a potentially forceful saga 
of epic dimensions. 


According to his version, the famine in 
ancient Israel drives ailing Elimelech, his 
wife Naomi, and their two sons Mahlon 
and Chilion, to seek their fortune in fertile 
Moab. Enroute they stop to rest at the 
Place of Refuge, an oasis in the desert. 
There they meet the caravan of Prince 
Hedak, truculent and wily commander of 
the Moabite forces and enemy of the Jews, 
and Ruth. At the sight of Ruth, Mahlon 
conceives a consuming love for her. Also 
Boaz, commander of the Israelite army 
(“Lion of Judea”) and wealthy landowner 
of Bethlehem in peacetime, appears with 
his aides. He is on the trail of his unfaith- 
ful wife and her Moabite lover both of 
whom he finds slain. He returns home 
bitter and hating all women. Hedak as- 
sures Mahlon that his skill as a metalsmith 
will be highly valued in Moab. Upon ar- 
rival he sets up shop in a mountainside 
cave outside the walls of the ribald city 
of Heshbon. Ruth visits him with her 
friend, Orpah, who falls in love with 
Chilion, and the brothers marry both. 
— prosper, but their marriage is child- 
ess. 

Remorseful over providing Moab with 
weapons, Mahlon persuades the king- 
priest Zebushar to initiate a peace treaty 
with Israel, and to invite Boaz to negotiate 
it. Behind this plan Hedak, his arch foe, 
concocts a fiendish plot. During the wel- 
coming feast he poisons the king, and 
throws the blame on Boaz. Ruth helps 
Boaz to escape. In the ensuing melee 
Hedak slays Mahlon and Chilion. Finally 
Israel’s Council of Elders permits Boaz to 
draft an army, and goes forth to meet the 
Hedak-led Moabite soldiers. After foiling 
treachery, Boaz kills Hedak in single 
combat, and routs his men. Ruth and 
Naomi leave Moab for Bethlehem. Boaz 
again meets Ruth as she gleans in his 
fields, and marries her. They become the 
forebears of the House of David. 


This is an exciting action book which, 
to an extent, captures the spirit of that 
heroic age. The writing is smooth and 
competent, but fails to evoke any linger- 
ing mood. 

SAMUEL KREITER 
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Martyrs and Fighters—The Epic of the 
Warsaw Ghetto: Edited by Philip Fried- 
man. Praeger. 325pp. $4.00. 


A decade has passed since the Jews who 
were imprisoned in the Warsaw Ghetto 
gave up their lives to fling a stone at an 
armored monster. Their deed thrilled 
everyone throughout the world, except 
those who were so steeped in hatred or 
indifference to human suffering that they 
didn’t even know that the stone was flung 
at them too. The Warsaw ghetto uprising 
was an act of incredible heroism—and it 
was an event that has imbedded itself 
deeply into every Jew’s consciousness. 
The image of the Jew who walked naked, 
without rebellion, into the crematorium 
was, in part, replaced by the heroic pic- 
ture of the Warsaw ghetto fighter who 
pitted his meager arms and human spirit 
against a mechanized monster. It was an 
epic story, one whose significance and 
place in Jewish history will be truly asses- 
sed and appreciated only in future times. 
There is no adult Jew alive today who 
has not, in a sense, died along with the 
six million murdered Jews, both those 
who were killed fighting and those who 
were cruelly slain without resistance. This 
intimate knowledge of the death of our 
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brothers prevents us today, and properly, 
it seems to me, from seeing the true 
grandeur of the Warsaw martyrs and 
fighters. 

A unique anthology depicting much of 
the drama and horror of the Warsaw 
ghetto rebellion, written both by those 
who perished there and those who sur- 
vived, has recently been published. The 
volume, Martyrs and Fighters, edited by 
Dr. Philip Friedman, a Polish scholar and 
historian, is as Dr. Friedman explains 
in his introduction, “based on original 
sources, resources of human sufferings, 
as well as documents of revolt against 
slavery and oppression . . . eye-witness 
accounts, memoirs, diaries, minutes and 
proclamations, ordinances, letters, con- 
temporary folksongs and poetry and chil- 
dren’s songs and stories.” 

Judiciously selecting brief extracts from 
about eight hundred documents, the ed- 
itor succeeds in creating a vivid poignant 
glimpse into the day-to-day life of the 
Warsaw Jews. And using the same edi- 
torial device, Dr. Friedman recreates the 
most significant events of the period from 
September 1, 1939, when Poland was at- 
tacked by German bombers, to January 
17, 1945, when Warsaw was liberated from 
the Germans. The Warsaw uprising is 
treated fully but is not isolated from the 
five and one-half year history of the 
sufferings of Jewry in Poland. 

For ourselves and for future genera- 
tions, we should be grateful for the con- 
secrated efforts of Jewish writers and 
scholars—and victims—who have re- 
corded the infinitely horrible fate of 
European Jewry under Nazism. This 
story has been told by survivors and by 
those who, even in the midst of their 
suffering, had the incredible energy to 
secretly record the story of their own 


murder. Oscar TARKOV 





The Modern Renaissance of Jewish 
Music, by Albert Weisser. Bloch Publish- 
ing Co. 175pp. $3.50. 

This book is concerned with the emer- 
gence and crystallization of a Jewish 
musical nationalism out of the early 
twentieth century East-European environ- 
ment. The background of Hassidism and 
of the Misnagdim and the eventual tri- 
umph of the Haskaah (enlightenment) 
are briefly considered as movements 
which contributed to the development of 
an “indigenous” culture on the one hand 
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and to the necessary formation of an 
“intelligentsia” on the other. In 1901 there 
appeared the first important collection of 
East European folk songs, Jewish Folk 
Songs in Russia by Ginsburg (sometimes 
found as Guinsbourg) and Marek. The 
Society for Jewish Folk Music organized 
in 1908 had a membership of three hun- 
dred and eighty-nine by 1912. Its principal 
center was St. Petersburg, but chapters 
in Moscow, Kharkov, and Odessa became 
active affiliates. As a result of the disrup- 
tion resulting from the first World War 
the Society ceased functioning in 1918. It 
had accomplished much however in three 
important areas: (a) the investigation and 
publication of folk-material; (b) the 
arousing of an interest in Jewish folk- 
song; and (c) the publication of music by 
its members. As Mr. Weisser points out, 
the musical value of the folk-song collec- 
tion was considerably lessened by the lack 
of a methodology and that kind of research 
approach revealed by Bartok and Kodaly 
in their investigation of Hungarian folk 
song. 

After considering the activities of the 
Jewish Folk Song Society in some detail, 


‘Mr. Weisser devotes the major portion of 


the remainder of his book to those com- 
posers who had been associated with the 
Society: Joel Engel, Joseph Achron, 
Moses Milner, Lazare Saminsky, Alex- 
ander Krein, and Michael Gniessin. A 
final chapter is devoted to composers in 
America who are or were associated with 
the Yiddish music culture stemming from 
East Europe, to several composers of lit- 
urgical music, and very briefly to a few 
Jewish composers of art-music. 


From the very first words of its title 
this book poses some perplexing problems. 
To begin with, the word “Renaissance” 
could hardly apply to East-European folk 
music, since by 1900 the period of folk- 
music creativity in the Diaspora had come 
to an end. It begins again, true enough, 
in modern Israel, but with this Mr. Weis- 
ser’s book is not at all concerned. There- 
fore, the word “Renaissance” must be 
taken to refer to the awareness of Euro- 
pean Jewish folk music by educated mu- 
sicians, and to the development of an 
art-music stemming from this “indigen- 
ous” material. Whether we would qualify 
what we know of Biblical Jewish music 
of the first and second Temple as art-music 
may be open to some question. When we 
come to Jewish music of the common era, 
however, we may state categorically that 
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up to the beginning of the twentieth cen- 
tury no Jewish art-music, outside such 
liturgical-functional music as that of 
Sulzer, Lewandowski, and Naumbourg, 
existed. The first Jewish composer of any 
note who attempted to write music to a 
Hebrew text was Salomon Rossi (d. 1628). 
However, in terms of its musical content 
we would not term the music Jewish. The 
first actual notation of cantillation motives 
was prepared by Johann Boéschenstein for 
Reuchlin’s Hebrew Grammar printed in 
Hagenau in 1518. Between Rossi and 
Mendelssohn there is no Jewish composer 
of note. 

If “Renaissance” is taken to imply 
re-birth, the title may be misleading, since 
what Mr. Weisser discusses is the first 
appearance of this phenomenon on the 
European scene. The use of the word 
“modern” in the title only further com- 
plicates the semantic problem. 

The larger portion of Mr. Weisser’s 
book is concerned with the music which 
emerged out of the Yiddish culture of 
East Europe. As we have already indi- 
cated, the active creation of Yiddish folk- 
music had virtually ceased by 1900. Fur- 
thermore, regrettable though this may 
strike us, it nevertheless remains a fact 
that Yiddish culture both in Europe and 
America is in a state of decline. The num- 
ber and circulation of Yiddish periodicals 
becomes consistently smaller. Where a 
Yiddish drama of sorts flourished a gen- 
eration ago, it is virtually non-existent 
today: “The World of Sholom-Aleichem” 
reaches its audience only in translation. 
Maurice Samuel refers to the “Yiddish 
speaking episode in Jewish history” and 
it is possible to say that the closing chap- 
ter in that episode is now being written. 


In as slender a work as this, it is ob- 
viously impossible to be all-inclusive; 
nevertheless the exclusion of certain com- 
posers (Adler and Chajes among others) 
is regrettable. One explanation may be 
found in the naive parochialism which 
equates Manhattan with America; another 
in the emphasis on the East-European 
musician, even in America. Little is said 
about the development of a Jewish mu- 
sicology; Idelsohn is but mentioned in 
passing, and in neither the text nor the 
bibliography does one encounter the quite 
important name of Eric Werner. 

From the standpoint of literary style, 
the writing is occasionally marred by the 
author’s apparent inability to resist the 
use of conversational colloquialisms. Thus 
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in the paragraph on Leonard Bernstein, 
Mr. Weisser writes “Although he seems 
intent at the moment in [sic] capturing 
the crown of the late George Gershwin 
he is easily capable of going a few rounds 
(after a bit more road work perhaps) 
with Ernest Bloch.” To this there is ap- 
pended the following musicological foot- 
note: “My apologies here, of course, to 
that other pugilist, Ernest Hemingway.” 
(p. 159) 


Since the implications of its title go far 
beyond not only the achievement but even 
the intent of this book, its promise seems 
much greater than its performance. The 
book is most valuable for its documenta- 
tion of the story of “The Society for Jew- 
ish Folk Music,” and for calling attention 
to those pioneers who contributed to our 
awareness of both the meaningful past and 
the promising future which constitute our 
musical heritage. Leon STEIN 





What Is Your Jewish I. Q.? By Harold 
U. Ribalow. Twayne Publishers. 106pp. 
$2.75. 


This little book of some 106 pages is 
full of interesting information. The words 
of the author in the Introduction, express 
best the purpose of the book. 

It is the belief of the compiler that the 
modern young American has a good deal of 
curiosity about nearly everything that pertains 
to Jews. Jewish movie stars, sports heroes, Nobel 
Prize winners, journalists and artists have won 
our interests, justifiably. Therefore, this book 
contains lots of questions and material on various 
subjects not often touched upon in volumes 
concerned with Jewish affairs. 

There are eighteen quizzes and sixteen 
departments, plus two quizzes that are 
more general. There are 50 questions in 
each and, of course, 50 answers. The au- 
thor correctly says that the reader can 
“pick up a great deal of information com- 
paratively painlessly.” There is no ques- 
tion about the fact that if one will make 
a serious effort to master the contents of 
this volume, he will greatly enrich his 
knowledge or what the author calls “his 
Jewish I. Q.” 

Of the 900 questions, many are very 
interesting and provocative. Of course it 
is inevitable that there are some that 
could have been left out. The questions on 
the Bible, Judaism, Israel, Science and 
Medicine, on Hebrew and Yiddish Litera- 
ture and Music are very good. The chapter 
on Sports will interest many. 


In compiling such a work, the compiler 
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cannot possibly “pin point” all the ques- 
tions and answers. For instance, there is 
a query: “Where did Moses die? The 
answer that Ribalow gives is “on Mt. 
Nebo.” But the Bible tells us that “Moses 
went up from the plains of Moab unto 
the Mountain Nebo, to the top. of Pisgah 
. .. SO Moses the servant of the Lord died 
there in the land of Moab.” It really 
doesn’t make any difference whether 
Moses died on Nebo or Pisgah, but here 
is an illustration indicating that the com- 
piler must make choice between the more 
traditional Nebo and the less, Pisgah. A 
similar question arises with regard to the 
Book of Job. The author inquires: “Which 
book of the Bible is devoted to a non- 
Jew?” He answers, “Job.” As a matter of 
fact, the tradition is that the Book of Job, 
is the product of Job, a non-Jew, rather 
than a book that is devoted to him. One 
who writes a book, does not usually devote 


it to himself. 


As is almost unavoidable, there are 
inaccuracies. The author asks “What is 
the Golden Rule?” The answer given is, 
“Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” 
This is incorrect. The commonly spoken 
of “Golden Rule” is that of the New Testa- 
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ment, in which Jesus tells his listeners, 
according to Matthew 7:12: “Whatsoever 
ye would that men should do unto you 
do ye even so unto them;” in Luke, 6:31, 
the statement reads “and as ye would that 
men should do to you, do ye also to them 
likewise.” The Jewish Golden Rule is that 
given by Hillel, Talmud Shabbat 31a; 
“What is hateful unto thee, do not do 
unto thy neighbor.” I do not know in 
what source the commandment to “love 
thy neighbor” of Leviticus 19:15, is called 
“The Golden Rule.” 

There is a question that asks “who was 
one of the earliest anti-Semites in Amer- 
ican history?” The answer is, “New Am- 
sterdam’s (later known as New York) 
Mayor Peter Stuyvesant who did not want 
Jews to come to the city, and once they 
were there, he wanted to discriminate 
against them.” Stuyvesant was not an 
“anti-Semite” in the proper historical use 
of the word. He was “anti-foreigner” and 
hated any one who was not a Netherlander 
and a member of the Dutch Church. He 
had the same attitude towards the Luther- 
ans, the “Papists,” the Presbyterians, the 
Huguenots, and other non-Netherlander 
Christians. A definite error is the answer 
to the question “who is Dr. Fishbein?” 
The answer is: “a noted medical editor 
and President of the American Medical 
Association.” Dr. Fishbein is a noted 
medical editor, but he was never President 
of the A. M. A. He was its secretary. 


In answering certain questions, the 
editor has to take a definite stand on 
disputed points of view. He assumes that 
where a person has one Jewish parent, 
he may be classed as a Jew. I do not 
believe that this is correct, because we 
cannot tell from what parent the greatness 
of an individual may be inherited. He 
thus calls Niels Bohr who is not an Amer- 
ican, a Jew. Prof. Bohr’s mother was a 
Jewess; Prof. Bohr did not regard himself 
as a Jew. Several men are mentioned as 
Jews, who did not want themselves classi- 
fied as such. One, even, Dr. Karl Land- 
steiner, threatened to bring suit against 
the editor of a projected volume on “Who 
is who in American Jewry,” if his name 
were included. Cooler judgement pre- 
vailed and the suit was not brought. 
August Belmont is another of those men- 
tioned as a Jew. But Mr. Belmont was a 
vestryman in the Episcopal Church in 
Newport. Admiral Moreel is mentioned. 
But the rector of one of the Episcopal 
churches in Pittsburgh, stated without 
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any conditions, that Moreel was a member 
of his congregation. I have been told in 
Florida that the late Governor Sholtz had 
divorced himself completely from the 
Jewish community. 

In spite of these errors, What Is Your 
Jewish I. Q. is an excellent piece of work, 
and can be read and studied with profit. I 
recommend it heartily. 


G. GEorGE Fox 





Coasts of the Earth, by Harold E. 
Livingston. Houghton Mifflin Company. 
208pp. $0.35. 


Six years have now gone by since the 
State of Israel was established. What has 
been written about the new nation has 
appeared in newspaper article form, in 
correspondents’ reports, and travellers and 
eye-witness impressions—all in periodical 
literature. There are extant also lengthy 
essays and large volumes dealing with the 
achievements and the future of Israel. It 
is yet too early and probably too difficult 
to portray in fictional form the pioneer 
moulders of the new communwealth who 
still are at their tremendous chores. Mo- 
dern Israel persists in making history 
daily, waging as it does a fierce struggle 
for survival with enemies without, and 
frantically at work to solve fantastically 
complex problems within. It is a rich field 
for a perceptive writer to fashion out of 
the incidents of Israel’s desperate circum- 
stances a full length novel. But, unless 
one or more of such volumes have already 
appeared in Hebrew, nothing of such a 
nature since 1949, in English, is known 
to me. 

Coasts of the Earth, a novel, deals with 
recent events in the new Republic. It is 
the story of flyers, mostly Americans, who 
came for ideological reasons to aid their 
brethren in their precarious hours, others 
who joined the fight because of high wages 
Israel paid, and still others whom World 
War II taught to abhor the boredom of 
civilian life, who sought excitement, 
thrills, and big pay in their trade, flying. 

A Gentile and a Jew, both American 
flyers, are the central characters in this 
book. The Christian joins because of dread 
of the monotony of an impending sheltered 
existence back home, in New York; the 
Jew because of curiosity and quest of 
adventure. Both men became vital cogs 
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in the Air Transport Command, an over- 
whelmingly important military arm of 
Israel. Their job was to fly twice or more 
a week to a secret rendezvous in Czech- 
oslovakia to bring sorely needed military 
supplies into the Jewish State then en- 
gaged in a bloody and savage war with 
Egypt and all surrounding Arab States. 

The Gentile, Tony Nevins, is the steady, 
understanding individual in this tale who 
goes about his tasks utterly devoted to 
and appreciative of the aims and goals of 
the defenders. Norman Becker, the Jew, 
able and competent, stubbornly militates 
against the efforts of his comrades, and 
citizens of the new commonwealth, to 
have him identify himself with the na- 
—— aspirations of a people he stems 
rom. 


Coasts of the Earth is a dramatic, well 
knit story which only a writer of percep- 
tive artistry could narrate with sympathy 
and skill. The book abounds in heroic 
exploits, credible dialogue and sharply 
drawn situations characteristic of the 
turbulent milieu. Particularly striking is 
the description of the events which led to 
the bombing of the ship that was bringing 
guns and ammunition to the Irgunist fac- 
tion whose soldiers were fighting at the 
time on the borders of Israel, side by side 
with the Haganah forces, against a common 
enemy, the Arabs. Haganah forbade the 
landing of the ship, fearing a civil war 
should the Irgun party possess itself of 
the cargo in the hold. The responsible 
leadership of the majority party decreed 
that the common good of the State of 
Israel transcended all other consideration 
and the ill-fated ship was sunk. 

This novel helps understand better 
Israel’s struggle for independence. The 
author’s digressions in expatiating upon 
the conflicting loyalties of the newcomers 
in its midst who would serve Israel and 
yet maintain allegiance to their native 
lands are especially informative. 

The American and other flyers accom- 
plish their missions and we are reassured 
that victory for the new nation is in sight. 
The Gentile meets a tragic end in the 
crash of his plane while the Jew, unrecon- 
ciled to an environment which fails to 
stir him, and the demands made upon him 
by his superiors, abandons the cause and 
an as yet unfinished job, and resigns his 
post. The book is good reading. 
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